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CHAPTER I7 (2) 


PERSIAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TIMURID AND TŪRKMEN PERIODS 


(782—907/[1380—1501) 


This long period of 120 years was a troubled one. Timür's attack on 
Iran, which began in 782/1380—1 with the invasion of Khurāsān and 
Sīstān, terminated the pre- Timurid interregnum in a period character- 
ised by sudden alarms. Even after the conqueror Timür's death, except 
for the comparatively peaceful reign of Shah Rukh (807-850/1405— 
1447), conditions throughout the land remained unsettled; his succes- 
sors could not be at peace one with another; government was the 
plaything of turbulent rivals. Besides numerous princes of the Timurid 
dynasty, there were other leaders on the scene, such as those of two 
Türkmen dynasties, the Oarā Ouyūnlū and Āg Ouyūnlū, who had 
established themselves in the regions of Āzarbāījān and western Persia, 
with occasional inroads into the eastern regions of the country. 
Eventually this state of affairs was ended in the east by the Shaibanids 
and in the west by the Safavids. 

Disturbances that can be dated back to the Mongol invasions, and 
which finally developed into the disruption and disorder of the period 
after Shah Rukh's death, occasioned a serious decline in civilisation and 
deterioration in thought. At the beginning of this period a few of the 
scholars, poets and writers of the interval between the Mongol Tl-Khàns 
and the Timurids were still alive and affording contributions to science 
and literature. But apart from these few, and with the possible exception 
of those who had gathered at the court of Sultan Husain Bāīgarā at Herat 
and who were didactic rather than original, we hardly hear of any 
important or justly celebrated men of learning or science until the latter 
part of the 9th/15th century. 

During this period the Persian language was continuing the complex 
evolution which had begun in the 7th/1zth century. In addition to 
those changes in vocabulary, syntax and inflection which necessarily 
accompany the historical development of a language, other factors 
accelerated changes of a more radical nature. On the one hand, the 
influence of eastern Persian dialects was day by day lessened, eastern 
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Persian elements being supplanted by those of western Persian. On the 
other hand, some Arabic words and compounds which had gradually 
come into use in the common tongue as well as in the works of former 
writers became so firmly ensconced in the language that they replaced 
their Persian counterparts and attained permanence. At the same time 
the admixture of Mongol and Turkish in Persian increased; some of the 
many single words and compounds in use since the time of the 
Mongols became established features of the language. The use of the 
Turkish language was so prevalent during this period that, as it had 
been introduced into poetical works and was patronised by literature- 
loving but Turki-speaking rulers and notables, a Turkish prose and 
poetic literature eventually emerged, and this in Khurāsān, the very 
cradle of Persian's development as a literary language. Some exponents 
of literature having elected to write in this new literary medium, an 
argument about preferences resulted, to be expressed in a work like the 
Mubakamat al-lughatain (“The Arbitration between the Two Tongues’’) of 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, the famous minister and patron of letters under 
Husain Bāīgarā. 

The character of Persian literature at this time was decided not only 
by changes of this nature in the language, but also by certain factors 
which were leading it into new phases and simultaneously towards 
decline. Among these influences was the fact that before the Mongol 
invasion poetry and prose writing had been subject to strict rules and 
conventions and had been closely connected with courts, in a 
thoroughly "classical”” situation; whereas in this later period creative 
writing was in the hands of the common people as well as under court 
influence, and ceased to be subject to former exacting literary stan- 
dards. The explanation of this is that, before the Mongol invasion, a 
poet or writer had to learn a number of rules and examples in both 
Arabic and Persian. This schooling naturally resulted in a broadening 
of his literary horizon and an increase in his knowledge of the best 
models of literary techniques.! In the period under review, and also in 
later times, this concern for the great classical models either completely 
disappeared or at best could only rarely be discerned among the more 
refined and better educated. The shedding of traditional literary con- 
ventions resulted in a decline in the generally shared knowledge of the 


' See Nizāmī-yi 'Arūžī, Chahar magāla, ed. Muhammad Mu'in (Tehran, 1341/1962—3), pp. 
20—2, 47-8; also Safa 11, 347-50. 
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styles, devices and disciplines of exemplary writers and poets; a conse- 
guent weakening of style was inevitable. This lapse of style and 
ignorance of forms are, with the outstanding exception of a writer like 
Jāmī, observable in most of the works of this period. 

The closing down of important Persian literary centres in Khurāsān 
and Iraq, the break-up of courts which had supported and encouraged 
poets and writers, and the disappearance of great men or families who 
before, and even for a while after, the Mongol invasion of Persia 
patronised such activities, combined to cause the gradual disappear- 
ance of great masters like those of classical times without producing 
any worthy successors. Poetry and prose fell into the hands of men for 
the most part of mediocre talent. 


POETRY 


Persian poetry, therefore, like the language itself and, indeed, other 
branches of learning, was not as resplendent in this period as it might 
have been. In addition to the reasons already propounded, there was 
constant political instability and also, though admittedly to this there 
were exceptions, an absence of leaders and sovereigns of literary taste 
who enjoyed a plenitude of power and breadth or continuity of domin- 
ion that would have made for a wide and consistent cultivation of a 
ripely developed literature. In other words, it was a time of transition, 
which left the marks of unsettlement and flux on its literary products. 

Among the exceptions to rulers not capable of literary patronage 
were such Timurid princes as Shah Rukh, Bāīsungur Mīrzā (d. 837/ 
1433), Ulugh Beg (850—853/1447—1449), Abū Sa'id (855—873/1452— 
1469) and especially Husain Bāīgarā (873-911/1469—1506) and his 
minister Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava'i. These men, with a few others, were 
essayists themselves in the literary arts (or at least had works attributed 
to them) and admirers of men of literary talent, their courts providing 
centres of artistic and scientific achievement. But their fitful and 
regional patronage of letters in the disturbed conditions of the times 
seems often to have been susceptible to errors of judgment, to have 
lacked information on what was best; while the general dearth of 
notables willing to invest the weight of their influence on the side of 
literature made it difficult for a few, even had their taste and awareness 
of what was sound and what was not been of a higher order than they 
wete, to stem the tide of decadence. 
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Undoubtedly the most important Timurid centre of culture was 
Husain Baigara’s court at Herat, which in retrospect seems to have 
shone out like a beacon in lands only recently devastated by Timür's 
own career of conquest, and which in eastern Iran afforded a refuge for 
the arts after Husain had succeeded in carving out a realm for himself 
in Khurasan, following the strife that had ensued on Tīmūr's death and 
his failure to consolidate an empire in Iran. Numbers of poets, writers, 
historians, musicians and painters were attracted to Herat, there to 
introduce styles and techniques that were to continue in fashion, and in 
their development, until Safavid times. Hence it is correct to say that 
Husain Bāīgarā's literary, scientific and artistic circle left a great 
impress on Iran's intellectual and artistic life. But the high place occu- 
pied by painters at Herat evinced a new departure, and that towards the 
visual arts, and a new manifestation of artistic vitality, of significance 
in discussing the decline of literature and the absence of originality, not 
only in literary invention but in thought. It was as if a new channel of 
expression for the genius of Iran had been opened. 

At the outset of the Timurid period a number of talented poets 
followed the methods of their predecessors of the 8th/14th century. 
Those who wrote poetry in the next generation adopted a style which 
was quite new. They even criticised the imitators of the old masters. As 
Kātibī has said: 


He is no poet who, when he writes verses, brings together thoughts from the 
poems of the old masters. 

No house which is built with old bricks stands on so firm a foundation as a 
new house. 


The poetic language of the Timurid era came closer than had poetic 
diction hitherto to the colloquial tongue. The reason for this develop- 
ment was that in this epoch poetry was less, as we have seen, the 
speciality of the court, and, at the same time, had become more current 
among the common people. Since the poet had to write to suit popular 
taste, adherence to former poetical traditions seemed of less importance. 
It is possible that to this attitude may be attributed the relatively large 
number of poets and of poetasters of this period; reference to the 
biographies of this and of the early Safavid period shows the increase in 
their numbers after the post-Mongol, Il-Khanid times. If one examines 
the biographies of the poets of the Timurid era, such as Daulatshāh's 
Tagkirat al-sbu'ara, Mir "Alī Shir Nava'r's Majalis al-nafa’is (in Turkish) 
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and its Persian translation, entitled the Lažā'if-nāma, and the Tubfa-yi 
Sami by the Safavid Sam Mirza, one encounters a concourse of poets 
who in fact represent only a part of the total. As will be also seen in 
connection with the Safavid period, this development cannot be 
divorced from the popular nature of poetry, now current among a 
variety of classes of people. 

The prevalence of Turkish ultimately ensured its total use as a 
medium for poetry, or its adoption, for variety’s sake, even by those 
who usually stuck to Persian. One of the greatest of those who usually 
wrote in Turkish but sometimes in Persian was Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i 
(d. 906/1501), Husain Bāīgarā”s minister. His works in Turkish include 
four collections (divans) of ghazals (odes) and five masnavis (rhyming 
distichs) in the manner of Nizamr's Khamsa, while another work, the 
Lisān al-tair, (The language of the Birds”), was in imitation of Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar’s Mantiq al-tair. In his Persian poetry, which has not been 
praised by critics, he wrote under the pen-name (takhallus) of Fānī. 

In the poetry of the Timurid period, as for example in that of Katibi 
of Turshiz, one comes across specimens of rhetorical flourishes and 
poetical artifices. Although some men of letters tended to adopt such 
conceits, it must be admitted that this was not very common, the more 
celebrated writers and poets of the age preferring simplicity. 

Mysticism was still a favourite topic for poetry. In particular, sufi 
expressions were in common use in ghazals. Now and again such poets 
as Shah Ni‘mat-Allah Vali, Qasim al-Anvār and Jami wrote long poems 
of a sufi character. Love romances and poems consisting of anecdotes 
and tales on ethical and philosophical subjects were relatively numer- 
ous. They were mostly written in imitation of Nizāmī, whose themes 
were sometimes versified anew with slight changes. 

Furthermore, among the various poetical forms practised in the 
Timurid period, the ghazal received special attention. Towards the end 
of the Timurid era increasingly ingenious thoughts and artifices are 
noticeable in the ghazal. A possible reason for this development may 
be that the Persians, in consequence of the Mongol invasions and the 
massacres and plundering of the 7th—9th/13th—15th centuries, were 
forced to turn to spiritual matters and neglect the material world. They 
therefore tended to adopt far-fetched and non-corporeal, artificial 
themes, which they endeavoured to express as succinctly and strikingly 
as possible. 

When this style, whose origins — chiefly in the circle of Husain 
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Bāīgarā and Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava'i at Herat ~ are being considered here, 
is more fully discussed under the Safavid period, it will be seen that a 
balance between words and purport was not always maintained. The 
latter tended increasingly towards the fanciful. It was far-fetched in 
proportion as it departed from any basis in reality: it went beyond that 
realm of poetry in which the imagination’s function is to transmute the 
world of actuality into the expression of universal ideas. Hence it 
became a weak and overplayed genre. 

Following these general observations brief references will now be 
made to some of the principal Timurid exponents of the poetic art and 
their works, roughly in chronological order; though in the instance of 
the first to be singled out, he has priority of place for the merits of his 
achievement as well. 

This was Kamil al-Din b. Mas'üd (d. 808/1405—6), who had lived in 
the interval between the Mongol Il-Khàns and the Timurids and was 
known by his pen-name of Kamal, Kamal-i Khujandi, a master in the 
ghazal form. While to students of Persian literature he is always 
remembered as one of the outstanding contemporaries of Hafiz, his 
own sense of his superiority to Hafiz can hardly win support. Never- 
theless, he did play an important part in perfecting the ghazal form. 

Contemporary with Kamal was Mullà Muhammad Shirin Maghribī 
of Tabriz (d. 809/1406—7). Mulla Muhammad's ghazals and farji‘-bands! 
contain numerous references to the ideas and aspirations of the Muslim 
mystic: Mulla Muhammad was himself celebrated as a sūfī, and his 
notions tend markedly towards pantheism. As a poet, however, he 
must be regarded as mediocre, in a class similar to that of ‘Ismat-Allah 
Bukhara’t or ‘Ismat-i Bukhari (d. 829/1425—6). ‘Ismat left some cele- 
brated amatory ghazals and gasīdas in addition to tarji‘-band poems. 

In the words of Professor Browne,” a poet “who offers the greatest 
possible contrast to Maghribī, the mystic and pantheist”, was Abū 
Ishāg of Shiraz (d. 827 or 830/1424 or 1427), known as Būshāg At‘ima 
because he was "the poet of foods" .? Appropriately enough his divan, 
the collection of his ghazals, qasidas, quatrains and masnavīs, is enti- 
tled the Kang-i ishtiha (“Treasure of the Appetite”). This collection is 


1 A tarjř -band (“return-tie’’) is a poem comprising strophes of five to eleven verses in length, 
each verse within each strophe rhyming with the rest; the final verse of each strophe remaining 
the same throughout the poem as a refrain; the verse in the last strophe preceding this refrain 
contains an allusion to the poet in indicating his pen-name (takhallus). Cf. LHP 11, 23, 25, and 
M. Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique et Prosodie des Langues de POrient Musulman (Paris, 1873), p. 375. 

2 LHP m, 344. 3 a'tima, pl. of ja ām, “dish” (of food). 
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of importance because of the details and names it gives of various 
foods, and of the festive occasions and eating habits associated with 
them. His poems and several small treatises, "The Tale of the 
Saffroned Rice", “The Book of Bushaq’s Dream" and “The 
Glossary”, are full of the old culinary terms of Iran up to his time. He 
was not without his imitators, for example Nizam al-Din Mahmud 
Qari of Yazd, who in the gth/15th century also wrote verses on such 
subjects as dishes and dress. His poems have come down to us in his 
Dīvān-i albisa ("The Divan of Clothes"), which is now printed and is 
important because of the details to be derived from it of the dress of 
that century. 

Also belonging to the gth/15th century was Sayyid Ni'mat-Allāh 
Vali of Kirmān (d. 22 Rajab 834/4 April 1431). He was a great mystic 
and the founder of the Ni‘matallahi order of dervishes. His mystical 
poetry, which is of mediocre quality, consists of ghazals, qasidas and 
masnavīs. Another mystic was Sayyid ‘Ali b. Nasir b. Hārūn, better 
known as Qasim al-Anvār (d. 837/1433—4), whose dīvān contains a 
number of poems in the dialect of the province of Gīlān as well as some 
verses in Turkish. 

The gasīdas and masnavis of Maulana Muhammad b. ‘Abd-Allah 
Kātibī of Turshiz or Nīshāpūr (d. 839/1435—6) are well known for 
their poetical artifices. He was the author of punning masnavis in 
which he used double metres and double rhyme; these poems were 
entitled Husnu‘ishg ("Beauty and Love") Nagirumanzir (“The 
Viewer and the Viewed") and Bahram u Gul- Andām. It is said that 
towards the end of his life he began a poetical rejoinder to the Khamsa 
of Nizāmī. 

A poet who has been praised for the beauty, effectiveness and clarity 
of his verse is Mir Shahi Sabzavari (d. 857/1453). In particular, his 
ghazals are worthy of attention as they are full of meaning and beauty. 
Similarly, the love poems of Shaikh Azari of Isfara'in (d. 866/1461—2) 
are lively, graceful and full of fine ideas. A well-known poetical work 
which is attributed to him is the Bahman-nama, about the Bahmanid 
rulers of the Deccan. 

Maulānā Muhammad b. Husām al-Din, better known as Ibn Husam 
(d. 875/1470—1), wrote poems of various kinds as well as a religious 
epic entitled the Khavaran-nama describing the travels and wars of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Tālib. The dīvān of his qasidas has been published in modern 
times in a printed edition. 
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Among the poets of the second rank of this epoch are Shihab of 
Turshiz, Simi of Nīshāpūr, Ghiyās of Shiraz, Khiyali of Bukhara, Baba 
Sauda'i, Talib of Jajarm and several others. At the close of the period 
there were other poets of this class, such as Hilālī Chaghata't, Hatif1 of 
Kharjird, Qasimi and a few more. As, however, most of those in the 
latter group gained fame in the early part of the Safavid era, they will 
be mentioned in the later section. 

By far the most outstanding literary figure of the last years of the 
Timurid epoch, a man who as a poet ranks as the greatest after Hafiz, 
was Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān Jami (b. 817/1414, d. 898/1492). This 
poet and mystic, besides being one of the greatest writers of his age and 
a prolific one, a scholar in both Arabic and Persian, a critic as well as 
poet and one of Islam's most celebrated biographers of great figures in 
the path of Sufism, was also one of the leaders of the Naqshbandi order 
of dervishes, a fact which must attest the saintliness and studiousness 
of his life. 

In his masnavis Jami followed Sa‘di and Hafiz, and in his ghazals the 
qasida-writers of Iraq. However, one must not consider Jami's poetry 
as being empty of original ideas, power of expression and beauty of 
meaning. Although he cannot be said to equal his eminent predeces- 
sors, he, as the last great Persian poet, may be said to have a place and 
importance of his own. His poetical works include, first, the Haft 
aurang ot Sab‘a (“Septet”), which consists of seven masnavīs, the 57/5- 
lat al-zahab (“The Chain of Gold”), Salman u Absal, Tuhfat al-abrar, 
Subbat al-abrar, Yusuf uZulaikha, Laila u Majnün and the Khirad-nama-yi 
Iskandarī. The collection of Jami's ghazals, qasidas and tarji'-bands is 
filled with mystical ideas, stories and lyrical themes; but more will be 
said of Jami in discussing Timurid prose-writers. 


PROSE 


Persian prose in the Timurid era had a relatively promising beginning. 
Since the prose works of this period were written for the most part in a 
simple and familiar style, they are comparatively free of the technical 
and rhetorical exaggerations of the 6th/1zth and 7th/13th centuries: 
one meets with only occasional examples of ornate writing in which a 
highly artificial style is employed. The Timurid prose writers paid less 
attention to archaic Persian wording; they often used the words and 
compounds in common use in their own time, hence the simplicity and 
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fluency of their style. However, the influence of the Turkish language 
cannot be overlooked. Also writers in this period paid little attention 
to the fundamental rules and conventions of the Persian language; a 
fact to be associated with their lack of any desire to be precise, to keep 
facts in view and ensure the soundness of their subject matter. 

Although, generally speaking, traces of an artificial style are rare, for 
prefaces, the beginning of chapters and dedications to leaders and 
other dignitaries an ornate style was adopted. Frequently the 
abundance of ingenious but superficial titles and compliments obscures 
the real meaning of a passage. In some works one meets with dry 
rhyming prose and inadmissible formalities; but in others there is a 
refreshing directness. By and large the prose of this era lacks the 
firmness and succinctness of ancient writers, and appreciation of their 
style and adherence to their canons of taste are not, as a rule, in the 
least conspicuous. 

There was no lack of variety in the subjects treated: they include 
scientific problems, history, tales, biography, commentaries on the 
Qur'an, theological questions, mysticism, ethics and so on. The ten- 
dency to write on scientific subjects in Persian had been strengthened 
in the Mongol period and was still present. The reason was that, as the 
fall of Baghdad receded further into the past and the influence of the 
Arabic language and literature diminished, the need to employ the 
Persian language in the composition of scientific works became 
increasingly pressing. 

A matter in the closing years of the Timurid period which has 
already been alluded to and is worthy of consideration is the use of 
Turkish as a literary language. The writing and compilation of books 
in that tongue was encouraged in the literary circles at Herat. This was 
in effect the strengthening of a movement which had been introduced 
earlier by Husain Bāīgarā and Mir ‘Ali Shir Navāī. Among other 
works, the Majālis al-nafa' is, the Mubakamat al-lughatain, the Mahbab 
al-qulub, the Munsha’at and others by Mir ‘Ali Shir Navā'ī and the 
Bābur-nāma by Zahīr al-Din Bābur were written in Turkish. Parallel to 
this development was the appearance of those bilingual poets to whom 
reference has already been made. / 

One of the highly regarded writers of the’ period was Nizam al-Din 
Shanb-i Ghāzānī, known as Nizam-i Shami, a contemporary of Tīmūr. 
In obedience to Timür's orders he wrote the Zafar-nama. Its style is 
simple, in contrast with that of Sharaf al-Din "Alī Yazdi, another 
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learned historian and writer, who made use of this biography in his 
own Zafar-nama-yi Timüri. His is a longer work, written in a florid and 
verbose manner, and was completed in 828/1424—5. Timür's very last 
years, together with the early years of the reign of Shah Rukh, had 
meanwhile been covered in the Shams al-husn, composed by Tāj al-Din 
Salmānī in 813/1411. 

A slightly later historian was Shihab al-Din ‘Abd-Allah b. Lutf -Allāh 
al-Khwāfī, known as Hafiz-i Abra (d. 833/1430), whose Majma‘ 
al-tavarikh is a vast general history from the Creation down to 
830/1426—7 in four volumes. Of these the last, known independently as 
the Zubdat al-tavarikh-i Baisunquri, is concerned with the period follow- 
ing the death of the Īl-Khān Abū Sa‘id in 736/1335. In addition, Hāfiz-i 
Abtū produced other historical works which are much briefer but of 
scarcely less importance: a history of the Kartid rulers of Herat from c. 
732[1331—2; a history of the Sarbadārs; and surveys of the reigns of 
minor potentates in Khurāsān such as the Īl-Khān Togha Temür, Amir 
Vali and Arghūn Shāh.! These pieces are included, along with a new 
edition of the great Jami’ al-tavarikh of Rashid al-Din Fazl-Allah (d. 
718/1318) and Hafiz-1 Abrü's continuation (z27/) of it, in his Majzz a, or 
"compendium", which has fortunately survived in two Istanbul manu- 
scripts (Bagdad Köşkü 282 and Damad Ibrahim Paga 919). Hafiz-i 
Abrū's anonymous geographical treatise, finally, is a major historical 
source in its own right, containing original data especially on his native 
Khurasan and on Transoxiana. 

Ahmad b. Jalal al-Din Muhammad, known as Fasīh-i Khwāfī, was 
the author of the Mujma/-i Fasibi, which he completed in the year 
845/1441—2 and submitted to Shah Rukh. This book is of importance 
because it contains biographical notices of many Persian poets and 
scholars. Its style is of the simplest. 

A writer of a different kind was Kamal al-Din Husain b. Hasan 
Khwārazmī, who was killed in 839/1435—6 and was the author of the 
book entitled the Javābir al-asrar u javābir al-anvar, it is a commentary on 
Rümi's Masnavī and has a long preface on the history and beliefs of the 
sūfīs. 

Sā'in "Alī b. Muhammad Tarkaī Isfahani (d. 836/1432—3) was a 
theological scholar of the age. He was well trained in speculative and 


! These minor chronicles and the history of the Kartids were edited by Tauer as Cing opuscules 
de Hafiz-1 Abrū. On the rulers named, see above, chapter 1. 
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traditional learning and achieved considerable fame during the reign of 
Shah Rukh. Among his better known wotks are his translation of the 
Milal wa'l-nibal by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim Shahristani, and the 
Asrār al-salavat and the Tubfat-1 'ala'tyya on the principles of the Islamic 
religion according to the four Sunni schools. He also wrote a number 
of books in Arabic, in which he adopted a florid style. 

Among the distinguished prose writers of this period was the poet 
Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān Jami, one of whose greatest works is the 
Nafabat al-uns (“Breaths of Fellowship"), a biography of 614 sūfī 
saints. This book, written in 883/1478—9, is for the most part a transla- 
tion of a collection of sūfī biographies by Khwaja 'Abd- Allah Ansari 
of Herat, a work written in the Herat dialect and itself for the most part 
a translation of the Arabic work, the Tabagāt al-$ūfiyya, of Muhammad 
b. Husain Sulami of Nishapür, though each of the two translators 
added something of his own. The Nafabat al-uns, which is written in a 
simple and clear style, is one of the most authoritative works on the 
subject of the süfis and has a long introduction respecting their 
doctrine. Another of Jāmī's prose works, the Kitab a/-bahāristān, was 
written in imitation of a die Gu/istān and intended to teach his young 
son, for whose benefit he included at the end a memoir of some of the 
most famous Persian poets. Also deserving mention in a catalogue of 
Jàmi's prose works is the Lava’th (“Flashes”), consisting of 30 articles 
(/2 iba), each of which briefly describes a principle of mysticism. As a 
commentary on difficult points in the Lama‘at of Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim 
"Irāgī,! a famous poet and mystic of the Mongol era, Jami wrote, in 
simple and direct language, his Ashi“at al-lama‘at ("Rays of the 
Flashes", a highly important Persian work on mysticism. In addition to 
this commentary, Jami also wrote Persian treatises on other theological 
and literary works, including the Nai-nama (Masnavī) of Jalal al-Din 
Rūmī, and commentaries on the poems of Amir Khusrau of Delhi. 

Another writer of this period was Ghiyas al-Din ‘Ali b. ‘Ali Husaini 
Isfahānī, a contemporary of Sultan Abū Sa‘id the Timurid, whose 
book, the Dānisb-nāma-yi jahan, is an important work on divine and 
natural philosophy, written in simple Persian prose. 

It will not be out of place here to mention one of the most remark- 
able translations into Persian prose, the translation of the Rasa’i/ of the 
Ikhvān al-safā, from a summarised Arabic version entitled Majma‘ 


! "Irāgī was his takbaflus or pen-name: see LHP ru, 124. 
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al-hikmat. This book, in clear and spirited Persian, dates from the reign 
of Timür; several manuscripts of it are extant. 

One of the greatest chronicles of this period, a work which has been 
used as a source by most subsequent historians, is the Magla‘ al-sa‘dain 
("The Dawn of the Two Auspicious Planets"), written by Maulānā 
Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Samarqandi (d. 887/1482). This history 
covers a period of some 170 years, from the reign of the last Il-Khanid 
ruler of Iran, Abū Sa'id (716—736/1316—1335), to the end of that of 
Timur’s great-grandson, his namesake, who reigned from 855/1451—2 
to 873/1469. Though the author had the nisba "Samargandī”, he was 
himself born at Herat; Samargand was the birthplace of his father, 
Maulana Jalal al-Din Ishaq, who had been a jurist and divine under Shah 
Rukh. The love of historical narratives and desire for annals of their own 
times evinced by the Mongol H-Khanid rulers continued down to the 
days of Tīmūr and his successors. 

The great work of Daulatshāh b. ‘Ala’ al-Daula Bakhtīshāh of 
Samarqand, the Tazkirat al-sba'ara ("Memoirs of the Poets”), takes us 
out of the realm of history into that of a species of literary history, 
anthologising and even, it may be said, literary criticism. For in addition - 
to brief biographies of the poets, written in a straightforward, bombast- 
free style, and to numerous extracts from their works, whence the 
anthologising aspect of the book is derived, Daulatshah permits himself 
to make judgments on the powers of his chosen poets. Admittedly, these 
judgments range in degrees of praise rather than of derogation. This 
feature gives the work the impress of being deliberately revivalist or 
recollective in purpose, as if a later age was considered in need of 
prompting to recall the literary splendours of times past. Daulatshah, 
whatever his private motives, received publicly acknowledged encour- 
agement in the preparation of this volume from Mir ‘Ali Shir Navā', 
that Maecenas to whom allusion has already been made. Next to the 
Lubāb al-albab of Muhammad 'Aufī, Daulatshah’s work is the most 
important collection of biographies of poets in Persian; though there is a 
considerable time gap between the two compositions, for 'Auffs work 
goes down only as far as 625/1228. 

The date of Daulatshah’s death is uncertain: it was at some time 
between 896/1490—1 and 900/1494—5. While we are on the subject of 
this particular uncertainty in dating it is appropriate to issue the now 
standard warning about Daulatshah’s unreliability as a historian. His 
observations on the dating and his accounts of the lives of poets are so 
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freguently inaccurate that his statements cannot, generally speaking, be 
accepted without caution. Legend and fact are inextricably inter- 
mingled. Nonetheless, his treatment of the lives of 105 poets comprises 
a volume of surpassing interest and great readability. 

Returning to purely historical narrative, the Raugat al-jannat fī ausaf 
madinat Harāt was completed in 875/1470 by Mu‘in al-Din Muhammad 
Isfizārī, who thus provided posterity with a book of considerable value 
as containing the chronicle of the Kartid rulers of Herat, and events of 
the Timurid period up to the reign of Husain Bāīgarā, with many 
useful details about the notables of that time. As a stylist, Isfizārī 
deserves special mention for the clarity and sureness of his use of 
language. He was similarly a master in the epistolatory style, and was 
for a time in charge of the court correspondence. There are, however, 
decorative attempts in his “History of the City of Herat”, comprised of 
quotations from some of the older poets, and also in the occasional 
adoption of a florid and prolix method of exposition, in particular in 
some decriptive flights and in introductory passages. 

A local history such as Isfizari’s is of great importance to later 
historians, but much better known is the general history of Muhammad 
b. Khavand Shah b. Mahmüd, known as Mir Khwand (b. 838/1434—5, 
d. 905/1498). This work is called the Rauza? al-safa fi sirat al-anbiya 
va l-mulūk va’l-khulafa, and is in seven volumes. The last part was added 
by his daughter's son, Ghiyās al-Din b. Humam al-Din Muhammad, 
surnamed Khwānd Amir. Like his grandfather, Khwānd Amir en- 
joyed the patronage of the Timurid rulers, to whose courts, especially 
that of Husain Bāīgarā, Mir Khwand had been closely attached and by 
whom he had been highly respected. This last volume deals with events 
in the reigns of Husain Bāīgarā and of his son, Badi' al-Zamān Mirza. But 
the total work had for its objective a detailed record of pre-Islamic 
history and of the Muslim era; while, thanks to another and later hand 
being engaged in completing the Raugat a/-safa, the last section deals 
with episodes that followed Mir Khwand's death. It is written in simple, 
informal language and may be said to bring to culmination the stylistic 
tendencies in the prose of the Timurid age.! 

Besides completing his grandfather's Rauģat al-safa, Ghiyas al-Din 
Khwānd Amir (d. 941/1534—5)? wrote a collection of biographies of 


1 Though cf. the less favourable views expressed by Browne, LHP ri, 433, and by Arberry, 
Classical Persian Literature, p. 390. 2 For the date, see PL 1/1, 101. 
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Muslim viziers, including those of Iran, called Dastūr al-vuzara, and a 
general history, the Habib al-siyar, which comes down to the reign of 
the Safavid Shah Isma'"il I (907—930/1502—1524) and beyond. The latter 
work will be discussed below. 

Abu'l-Ghazi Sultan Husain b. Mansür b. Bāīgarā b. ‘Umar Shaikh 
b. Timür, the last notable Timurid prince to rule in Iran, has been 
mentioned so far for his patronage of literature in the capital, Herat, 
where he had been born and which he captured on Abū Sa‘id’s death in 
873/1469, to rule Khurāsān thence for thirty-eight years until his own 
demise in 911/1506. A dīvān of his poetry in Turki is, according to 
Storey, to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris.! But in 
prose at least he must be mentioned here as possibly a Persian author in 
his own right. For he is the ostensible compiler of the Majalis al-‘ush- 
shag (Conferences of the Lovers”). This work comprises an introduc- 
tion treating of earthly and divine love, and seventy-six "conferences" 
in which, in ornate prose interspersed with verse, an equal number (or 
thereabouts) of mystics, famous lovers and kings are the subject- 
matter. The work was begun in 908/1502—3 and completed in the next 
year, the last person to be dealt with in it being Sultan Husain himself. 
As reference to Storey’s bibliography and to Browne’s A Literary 
History of Persia will show,? the book was severely criticised by the 
Mughal emperor Babur (932—937/1526—1530) in his Babur-nama. Here 
it 1s attributed not to Sultan Husain but to Kamal al-Din Husain 
Gazurgahi, and described as a wretched book, full of “insipid” lies, in 
which carnal and spiritual loves are confused the one with the other, 
and from which the odour of heresy is not entirely absent. Babur was 
equally incensed over the attribution made by Kamal al-Din to Sultan 
Husain of a work in which the verses are undoubtedly by himself and 
not by the sultan. The book, for all its weaknesses and despite the 
difficulty over its correct attribution, nonetheless deserves to be men- 
tioned here because it serves to illustrate the taste and interests of some 
of the literati of the time, however lapsed the former may appear to 
have been, and however exotic the latter. 

Although for ornateness of style, and as affording yet a further 
example of a decline in rhetoric,> he cannot be put in a superior class, 
Kamal al-Din Husain Vā'iz-i Kāshifī of Sabzavar (d. 910/1504—5) was a 


| Ibid., 1/2, 959. co” 960-1. LHP mī, 457-8. 
HI, 463. 
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much more genuine and serious writer than the compiler of the Maja/zs 
discussed above. As his title of Vā'iz implies, he was a preacher and 
resided in Herat, where he was a member of the sūfī order of the 
Naqshbandis. His late work, the Akd/āg-i Mubsini, dedicated to Husain 
Bāīgarā and composed in 900/1494-5, entitles him to rank among the 
writers on ethics in Persian, followers of the example set by Nasir al-Din 
Tüsi (d. 672/1274) in his Akb/āg-i Nasiri (633|1235—6). But this was by 
no means the sole, nor the most important, production of this typical 
Muslim savant, a jurisprudent, a litterateur, a Qur'anic exegetist, a man 
versed in astrology and the scholasticism of his time and religious 
environment. One of his more famous wotks, though more famous in 
India than Iran and written in a florid and turgid style, is his Asvar-z 
Suhaili ("The Lights of Canopus"), which is, in fact, a translation in a 
revised form of the Kalila va Dimna.! He also wrote a Makhzan al-insha 
(“Treasury of the Art of Composition”). 

Another of Vā'iz-i Kashifi’s works achieved considerable celebrity 
in the fervently Shīī Safavid epoch, when it was recited at the assem- 
blies which collected to mourn the deaths of the Shi'i martyrs. From 
this use of it the work became known as the Majalis-i rauža-khwānī, 
(“The Assemblies of the Recitations of the Martyrs’ Deaths"), but its 
correct title is the Raugat al-shuhada (“The Garden of Martyrs"). It 
deals particularly with the martyrdom of the Prophet's grandson 
Husain, the Third Imam, and with persecutions undergone by other 
prophets and imāms, and is once again a work composed in a highly 
rhetorical style. While its historicity is not of much validity, its nature 
is indicative of 9th/15th century religious and stylistic impulses, of a 
kind which increased in prominence during the succeeding era. 

In the field of Qur’anic exegesis, Va‘iz-i Kāshifī produced, for Mir 
‘Ali Shir Nava't, a Persian commentary on the Qur'an entitled the 
Mavabib-i ‘Aliyya, completed in 899/1493—4, and representing a concise 
wotk in contrast to his other essay in the compilation of a commentary 
on the Qur'an, the Javabir a/-asrār, also called the Javahir al-tafsir 
(“Gems of Exegesis”). This undertaking was planned on a more ambi- 
tious scale than the Mavahib. 

In yet another sphere, though one which might also be adduced as a 


! Browne's comment is interesting, Joc. cit., where he states that Husain Vā'iz "set himself to 
‘write up’ and improve upon the work of his predecessors", this being a reference to the Persian 
version of Nizam al-Din Abu’l-Ma‘ali Nasr-Allāh in the 12th century, based on ‘Abd-Allah 
b. al-Muqgaffa"s Arabic version made in the 8th century. 
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reason for including this author under the heading, if not of authors of 
ethical works, at least of those on social categories and institutions, is 
Vā'iz-i Kashifi’s Futuvvat-nāma-yi Sultānī, a work of great interest for 
the study of Iranian social history, since it deals with the manner of 
training, the beliefs and the conventions of various groups of Fityān 
(Javanmardan), “youths”. 

Concerning astrology he wrote the Ibtiyārāt and the Sab‘a Kashifa 
(“The Seven Kashifian Discourses”). His Lubb-i lubab-i masnavī is an 
abridgement of Jalal al-Din Rümi's Masnavī, itself abridged in his fur- 
ther work, the Lubb-i lubb. Besides the works mentioned, this versatile 
preacher's name has been appended to numerous other prose disserta- 
tions and opera. 

His son, Fakhr al-Din Vā'iz (d. 939/1532—3), was also a writer of the 
late Timurid and early Safavid periods. His most famous composition 
is the Rashbabat-i ‘ain al-bayat ("Sprinklings from the Spring of Life”), a 
work devoted to the grace, teachings and examples of Khwāja 
‘Abd-Allah, a great leader of the Naqshbandi order of süfis of the 
Timurid era, and of his associates. In addition, Fakhr al-Din wrote an 
interesting and informative collection of anecdotes about various 
classes of society: rulers, ministers, divines, süfis and others. 

There remains Jalal al-Din Muhammad As‘ad Siddiqi Davānī 
(b. 830/1426—7, d. 908/1502-3), the author of the Akhb/āg-i Jalali, a 
work on ethics whose more correct title is the Lavami‘ al-ishrag fi 
makarim al-akhlāg (“The Beams of the Suns in the Graces of Ethics"). 
This work, like Vā'iz-i Kashifi's Akblag-i Mubsini, stemmed from the 
tradition of works on ethics established by the Akhblag-i Nāsirī of 
Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tūsī. 

The prose works which were a feature of the Timurid period cannot 
be left without some reference to those connected with the sect of the 
Hurūfīs, which was founded in the reign of Tīmūr by a certain 
Fažl-Allāh of Astarābād. The most important work of this sect, whose 
scribes adopted a special literary style with symbols and idioms pecu- 
liar to their persuasion, is the founder’s own Jāvidān-nāma. Other 
Hurüfi texts are the Adam-nama, the ‘Arsh-ndma, the Hidāyat-nāma, the 
Ūstuvār-nāma, the Kursi-nama and the Muhabbat-nāma, while there is a 
key to the secrets of the Javidan-nama entitled the Miftah al-hayat (“Key 
of Life”). 
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One of the great experiences in Iran is a visit to Shiraz and the delightful 
garden that is laid out around the tomb of Hāfiz; to enter under the 
white marble baldachin that covers the tombstone on which some of the 
poet's verses are engraved in elegant z45/4'/i4, and to open the Divan-i 
Hafiz to look for a fa’/, an augury, according to well established rules 
that have been followed for centuries. During such a moment the visitor 
may perhaps recall the beautiful lines written by the "last classical poet” 
of Turkey, Yahya Kemal Beyatli (1881—1958), who uses one of Hāfiz's 
central concepts, that of rind (“vagrant”), in his poem Rindlerin limi: 


In the garden at Hafiz's tomb there is a rose 

Which opens every day with blood-like colour; 

At night, the nightingale weeps until dawn turns grey, 
With a tune that reminds us of ancient Shiraz. 


Death is a calm country of spring for a vagrant; 

His heart fumes everywhere like a censer — for years ... 
And over his tomb that lies under cool cypresses 

Ā rose opens every morn, every night a nightingale sings. 


During the long history of Islam Shiraz was always an important 
centre of learning, mysticism, and poetry. In spite of frequent changes 
in government, numerous wars and internecine feuds of its rulers the 
city can boast of a long-standing cultural tradition. To be sure, the 
8th/14th century, when Hafiz lived, was no longer the time of the 
asceticism of Ibn-i Khafīf (d. 371/982) nor of the high-soaring mystical 
experiences of Rūzbihān Baglī (d. 606/1209), and the days of Sa'di, 
whose works made the name of Shiraz known in the West before those 
of most other places in Iran, had long passed. But the religious tradi- 
tion was embodied in one of the leading Ash'ari theologians of the 
later Middle Ages, ‘Azud al-Din Jji (d. 756/1355), who held the office 
of chief gādī under Abū Ishāg Īnjū, although he later withdrew from 
Shiraz. His Mawāgif, a kind of Summa Theologica, was to become a 
standard work in scholastic theology, and it is said that Hāfiz, too, 
studied it. The Mawāgif was often commented upon by later theolo- 
gians; among them was — still during Hafiz’s lifetime — al-Sayyid 
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al-Sharif al- Jurjani (d. 1413) who, after long wanderings in Egypt and 
Turkey, was called to the Muzaffarid capital in 1577 as a professor in 
the Dār al-shifa madrasa, and returned once more to Shiraz after a 
prolonged stay in Samarqand whither Tīmūr had carried him. Jurjani's 
Ta'rīfāt are still a helpful instrument for the understanding of theologi- 
cal definitions. 

Poets were not lacking either in Shiraz or in other Persian cities 
around 1350. E.G. Browne goes so far as to call the 8th/14th century 
the richest period of Persian literature, a fact which he ascribes to the 
existence of numerous small courts that competed with each other in 
attracting literati. Salman Sāvajī (d. 778/1376), the panegyrist of the 
Jalayirids in Baghdad and Tabriz, is noted for his “‘fluency of 
language” and his skilful use of äm (*amphibology”) which he dis- 
played in “‘artistic qasidas" (gasida-yi masni). His contemporary Kamal 
al-Din Khwājū Kirmani settled finally in Shiraz, where he died in 1552 
or 1361; he left a dīvān with enjoyable ghazals. Certain similarities 
between his verses and those of Hafiz have been pointed out by the 
critics. Besides lyrical poetry he composed a Khamsa, out of whose five 
— mostly mystically tinged — epics the story of Humāī and Humāyūn 
has attracted the interest of scholars because of the exquisite miniatures 
that adorn one of the early 9th/15th century manuscripts.! Somewhat 
later we find Kamal Khujandi (d. probably in 803/1400) in Tabriz; he 
and Hafiz seem to have been acquainted, although Kamal, an inter- 
preter of the theory of vahdat al-vujud, is censured as “abstruse” by the 
sober commentator Südi in the 1oth/16th century. In Shiraz itself the 
poetry of ‘Imad al-Din Fagīh Kirmānī (d. 773/1371—2) was widely 
acclaimed. He was the chief panegyrist of the Muzaffarids, a fertile 
lyrical author, and also produced five mystical masnavis. 'Imad al-Din 
and Hāfiz were allegedly not on very friendly terms, as some biogra- 
phers assume, who spin out a story from Hafiz’s verse: 


Don't be duped when the devotee cat performs the ritual prayer? 


which is interpreted as referring to 'Imad's well-trained cat. However, 
as Browne pointed out, Hafiz's expression can be more safely traced 
back to a verse in Mish u gurba ("Cat and mouse”), a little epic still 
widely read in Iran which has often been lithographed or printed with 


! Reproduced most recently in A. Papadopoulo, Islamische Kunst (Freiburg i. Br., 1977), pl. 41. 
2 Brockhaus, no. 122. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 102. 
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simple illustrations. Its author, *Ubaid-1 Zakani (d. 772/1371), a citizen 
of Shiraz, which he dearly loved, is mainly noted for his satires; his 
prose satire /4&^/aq al-asbraf offers an interesting picture of the vices of 
Persian society in the 8th/14th century. 

However, to speak of Shiraz in the 8th/14th century — in fact, even to 
mention the city's name at all among educated Westerners — means to 
recall immediately the one name that has become the epitome of the 
Persian lyric for both Oriental and Western readers, that of Muhammad 
Shams al-Din Hafiz. Surpassed in popularity, particularly in the 
English-speaking world, only by ‘Umar Khayyam, the name of Hafiz 
stands in the West for everything Persian: for the apogee of uninhibited 
sensual delight; enjoyment of the prohibited wine; and the predomi- 
nance of love inall its shades, while most of the Oriental interpreters see 
in him "the tongue of the Unseen World”; singing of Divine Love and 
spiritual intoxication. In the German-speaking world, Hafiz’s name has 
become almost a household word since the days of Goethe. But famous 
as heis in both East and West, and much as he has been interpreted as the 
embodiment of sensuality and free thinking on the one hand, and of the 
highest mystical enthusiasm on the other, yet it is difficult to give a 
satisfactory account of his life; and the orientalist views with envy his 
colleagues in the field of German or English philology who can follow 
the development of their great writers step by step, almost day by day. In 
the case of Oriental poets it 1s next to impossible to transgress the 
narrow framework offered by the biographers and to infuse real life into 
the numerous anecdotes which are repeated time and again by the 
writers. A few remarks in contemporary historical sources, perhaps a 
tombstone, or some scattered hints in the poetry itself, may prove 
helpful for the chronology of a Persian lyrical poet’s life. On the whole, 
our knowledge of Hafiz’s life is woefully inadequate. 

The preface of one of the oldest manuscripts — used intensively for the 
first time by Qasim Ghani and Muhammad Qazvini - contains at least 
some biographical material. But even the date of Hafiz’s birth is not yet 
established. Some authors, like Ghani, put it in 717/1317—8, while others 
such as M. Mumm plead for 725/1325—6, a date which would agree fairly 
well with the statement in ‘Abd al-Nabi’s Mazkhana (written in 1626) that 
Hafiz died at the age of sixty-five lunar years. Most European scholars 
seem to have accepted a date of e 719/1319-20. 

Hafiz’s father, a merchant who had migrated from Isfahan to Shiraz, 
died early, leaving the family in straitened circumstances. Yet young 
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Hafiz apparently enjoyed the traditional education in a madrasa. Some 
sources speak of his poverty, and say that he apprenticed himself to a 
doughmaker to earn his livelihood. It seems that he worked as a 
copyist for quite some time; for the library in Tashkent owns a copy of 
Amir Khusrau's Khamsa in his hand, dated 9 February 1355.! That 
means that even in his thirties he had still to do some menial work. 
However, he must have been very well versed in the Qur’anic sciences; 
hence his nom-de-plume Hāfiz. His Arabic was excellent and in later 
years he taught exegesis and other theological courses in Shiraz. 
According to the preface he studied Zamakhshari’s Kashshaf (to which 
he incidentally alludes in one of his ghazals), Sakkaki's Miftah and 
several other Arabic works; according to A. Krymsky, some of his 
Arabic works are extant in autographs.? 

A charming story tells how he received his initiation in the art of 
poetry at Baba Kühi's tomb on the hillside near Shiraz, where ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib appeared to him and offered him some heavenly food. The 
beautiful ghazal, 


Dash vagt-i sahar az ghussa najatam dadand 


(Yesterday at dawn I was given relief from my grief), 


is taken as an allusion to this event, although the story was almost 
certainly invented to fit the poet into the Shi‘ tradition. But in spite of 
Krymsky's opinion, he was not an avowed Shi‘, for no authentic Shīī 
verse appears in the Divan. Several invitations from rulers outside Fars 
show that his poetry attracted some interest quite early. Ahmad Jalayir, 
himself a skilful poet and talented calligrapher inter alia, invited him 
probably after Shāh-i Shujā”s death (786/1384). But before that the 
ruler of the Bahmanid kingdom in South India sent for him, as one 
century earlier the ruler of Multan, Prince Muhammad b. Balaban, the 
Maecenas of Amir Khusrau, had invited Sa‘di to leave Shiraz for India. 
Hafiz did not accept any of the invitations; but in one of his ghazals he 
speaks of far-away Bengal where his poetry was appreciated — poetry, 
which, like a perfected soft, can perform the miracle of /azy al-makan 
(“ubiquity”) and, though only a child one night old, can immediately 
make one year’s journey. In this poem he says in a line that connects in 
a clever murd‘at al-nazīr three items from the geographical sphere and 

1 Rypka, HIL, p. 264, following Y.E. Bertel's, “Literatura na persidskom yazyke v Srednel 


Azii”, SV 1948, 201. ? Rypka, HIL, p. 277, n.95. 
5 Brockhaus, no. 218. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 112. 
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the traditional combination of the sweet-speaking parrot with sugar: 


All the parrots of India become “‘sweet-spoken”’ 
From that Persian candy that goes towards Bengal,! 


a line in which we find a subtle allusion to his superiority even over 
Amir Khusrau, who was commonly called the tūti-y: Hind and whose 
work Hafiz himself had copied. 

Very little is known about Hāfiz's personal life. He must have been 
married, and one of his ghazals is interpreted as an elegy for his son, 
who died, probably, in 764/1362—3. According to Firishta, who is 
followed by an 18th-century Indian writer, the polyhistor Āzād 
Bilgrāmī, one of Hafiz's sons by the name of Shah Nu'mān came to 
India and is buried in Burhanpir. 

We do not know whether Hafiz belonged to one of the numerous 
sufi orders which were then quite active in the Middle East. The area 
of Shiraz was the first part of Iran where a more closely knit commu- 
nity of dervishes had been formed by Abū Ishāg-i Kāzarūnī 
(d. 426/1035) and his followers, who were not only active in helping 
the needy in Fars but soon extended their activities as far as India and 
China. Hafiz’s colleague Khwajü was a member of the Kazarüniyya. 
No name of any of the leading sūfī masters — be it ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Gīlānī, the Suhravardis, or Maulana Rumi — occurs in his verse, at 
least not overtly. Maybe the frequent use of musical terms and 
allusions to the sama‘ point to Hafiz’s knowledge of Rumi’s poetry, in 
which such imagery abounds. But this is only a vague supposition. If it 
is correct that one Pir Muhammad ‘Attar was his shaikh, he would be 
connected with the s¢/st/a of Rüzbihan Bagļlī, as Ritter points out.? The 
poet apparently used to attend the sessions of Maulana Qivam al-Din 
‘Abd-Allah. That is stated not only in the old preface but also in an 
account according to which the Kubravi mystic Sayyid Ashraf al-Din 
Jahangir Simnānī (d. 808/1405), the patron saint of Kichhaucha in 
eastern Avadh, met Hafiz around 782/1380.3 The only way to find out 
more details about Hāfiz's life is to look, as Ritter has done recently, 
for the explicit and covert allusions to political figures whom he 
praised or blamed with subtle allusions. 

! Brockhaus, no. 158. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 149. 

2 Ritter, “Hafiz’’, p. 67. 

5 Rypka, HIL, pp. 276-7, following A.A. Hikmat, “Manābiʻi jadid dar pīrāmūn-i hayāt-i 


Hafiz”, Majalla-yi Dānishkada-yi Adabiyyāt Shirdz vu (1341/1962), 3—38: the source is Nizam 
al-Din Gharīb-i Yamani, La/2'if -i ashraf . 
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When the poet was still very young, the Īl-Khān Abū Sa‘id died, 
in 736/1335. Abū Sa'id's successor executed Sharaf al-Dīn Mahmūd 
Shāh, who had been semi-independent in Shiraz since 725/1325; after a 
struggle of seven years, Mahmüd Shāh's son Abū Ishāg Īnjū took over. 
Some of Hāfiz's poems praise the tolerant and artistically-minded 
prince and his vizier Qivam al-Din Hasan. But soon, in 754/1353, 
Shiraz fell to the Muzaffarids, whose first ruler, Mubariz al-Din, was 
orthodox, harsh, and not inclined to spare human life. He in turn was 
deposed and blinded by his own son Shāh-i Shuja‘ after five years of 
reign. One usually understands those poems in which Hafiz derides or 
attacks the detested muhtasib, the superintendent of market police, as 
applying to Mubāriz al-Din's reign. The most famous of these poems, 


agar chi bada farabbakbsb u bad gulbiz ast... 


(Even though the wine is pleasure-granting and the wind 
scattering rose-petals, 
Don't drink wine at the sound of the harp, for the muhtasib is 
impetuous)!, 
alludes in its last line (“for now it is time for Baghdad and Tabrīz”) to 
the two Jalayirid capitals (both of which were later conquered by 
Shāh-i Shujā') as more congenial places for the poet to sing. It seems, 
however, .difficult to place all muhtasib poems in Mubāriz al-Din’s 
time, for example, the following verse: 


Don't tell the muhtasib my faults, 
For he, too, is continually, like me, in search of wine 
[or: of good life].? 


The solution of these problems is left to the interpreters’ under- 


standing. 


When Shāh-i Shujā' ascended the throne times changed for the better, 
and Hafiz sings cheerfully: 


At dawn, glad tidings reached my ear from the voice of the 
Unseen World: 
It’s the time of Shah-i Shuja' — drink boldly wine!” 


Shah-i Shuja‘ himself, though an educated man, was a mediocre poet; his 


1 Brockhaus, no. 57. Ahmad and Naini, no. 68. 

2 Brockhaus, no. 34. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 57, reading ‘arsh instead of bada. The whole poem 
speaks of enjoyment and drinking. 

3 Brockhaus, no. 327. Ahmad and Naini, no. 251. 
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court poet proper was ‘Imad al-Din Fagīh, but Hafiz too was one of his 
eulogists and it seems that Sah-suvar, who repeatedly represents “the 
beloved”, is a subtle allusion to this ruler’s surname Abū l-Favāris. 
When the prince left Shiraz between 765/1363 and 767/1366 Hafiz wrote 
some poems that complain of separation from the “Friend”. During 
those years Shāh-1 Shuja‘ had to fight his own brother Mahmūd, who in 
1365 even laid siege to Shiraz, along with the Jalayirid Shaikh Uvais. For 
some time the relations between the ruler and the poet apparently cooled 
down; at least the view of the biographers regarding Hāfiz's verse, 


Gar musulmani az an ast ki Hafiz darad 
Vai agar az pat-yi imrūz buvad farda’i 


(If the state of a Muslim is such as Hafiz possesses — 
Woe, if there were a tomorrow after today!!), 


is that it estranged him from the ruler because of its apparently non- 
Islamic character. Fardā has of course to be interpreted as Day of 
Judgment, which in the Our'ān is often called tomorrow", just as dash 
(“yesterday”) in Persian poetry usually points to the time before crea- 
tion, the Day of the Covenant (r4z-7 a/as?), when "the angels kneaded 
Adam's clay".? Hafiz may have travelled to Isfahan and Yazd during 
the “estrangement” around 1373; but the relevant traditions are weak. 

Shāh-i Shuja‘ was succeeded in 786/1384 by Zain al-‘Abidin; he after 
a brief reign by Shah Yahya. During that time the internecine feuds in 
the Muzaffarid family continued. More importantly, Tīmūr, in the 
course of his incessant conquests, reached Shiraz in 1387, the same year 
when he massacred 70,000 people in Isfahan. He stayed in Shiraz for 
two months and may well have met Hafiz, interested as he was in 
gathering learned men and artists from all over the Muslim world. The 
anecdote about the dialogue between the world-conqueror and the 
poet has been told and retold — probably spun out of the famous matla‘ 
about the Turk-i Shirazi. The story is found in a rather early source, 
Shuja‘-1 Shirazi’s Anis al-nas of 830|1426—7, so it may contain some 
truth; it was then popularised by Daulatshah, from whom Eastern and 
Western writers alike took it.3 

Hafiz died in 791/1389, to which the chronogram khak-i musalla 


1 Brockhaus, no. 525. Ahmad and Naini, no. 374. 

2 Brockhaus, no. 222. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 1135. 

3 Sayyid Muhammad "Alī Jamālzāda, “Ravāj-i bāzār-i shi'r u sha'iri", Armaghan 46, 129—42, 
offers a text that authenticates the meetings. 
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would fit, or in 792/1390 (thus the chronogram db s z in the old preface). 
It is said that the orthodox refused to have him buried in a Muslim 
cemetery because of his anti-orthodox, sensual poetry; but by means of 
an oracle taken from his poetry they finally agreed to a correct burial. 
The story may or may not be true; the custom of asking the Dīvān for 
good advice in every situation has been maintained. 

Since Hafiz had been too busy with teaching and scholarly work he 
had no time, according to the early sources, to collect his Dīvān him- 
self; this work was left to later scholars. And here the major problem 
for every interpreter of Hafiz’s poetry begins: the lack of an authentic 
text. We do not even know the identity of the “Friend” (usually called 
Muhammad Gulandām) who speaks in the preface about his acquaint- 
ance with the poet. After Boelke had made some researches into the 
oldest available manuscripts, Robert M. Rehder discussed once more in 
1974 the textual tradition of Hafz's poems, in a brief, well- 
documented article, giving an account of fourteen dated manuscripts 
prior to the year 827/1423—4, which is the date of the Ghani — Qazvini 
text. Was the “Friend” the only collector of Hāfiz's verse? Or did 
independent collections exist soon after the poet's death? The latter 
possibility seems more likely. Single ghazals of Hafiz can be found in 
manuscripts written during his lifetime, for example in a collection 
made in 781/1379—80 in Baghdad. A safina, collected a year later in 
Shiraz, contains four of Hafiz’s ghazals. In 1937 Rempis drew the 
attention of the scholars to a manuscript dated 820/1417 that belonged 
to one Muzaffar Husain in Hyderabad, Deccan;! but, as Rehder states 
with regret, the whereabouts of the manuscript, which was taken to 
Pakistan by its owner in 1948, are at present unknown, since it is not to 
be found in the Library of Khairpur Mirs, which acquired the bulk of 
Muzaffar Husain's library. The National Museum in Delhi has a manu- 
script dated 818/1415, with 358 ghazals, on loan from Hyderabad. 
Another manuscript, mentioned by Rehder as no. 13, consists of an 
anthology and was formerly in Gavanpur; since it contains the preface 
it seems to be the same manuscript which was carefully edited by 
Ahmad and Na'ini in 1971. It contains 435 ghazals. Ritter had studied 
two very valuable manuscripts in the Ayasofya Library in Istanbul (AS 
3945 and 3857), dated 1410 and 1413 respectively; one of them was 
written for the library of the Timurid prince Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaikh, 


! Rempis, Beitrāge, p. 126, n.2. 
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from whose library another copy is preserved in the British Library 
with 152 ghazals which was edited by Khanlari. The Revan Köşkü 
in the Topkapı Sarayı, too, owns a pre-827 manuscript of Hafiz’s 
poems, and an important manuscript is preserved in the library of the 
Tajik Academy of Sciences (no. 555) and described by Galimova. 

That the text of Hafiz's Dīvān was rather garbled as early as about a 
century after his death is understood from the statement of the versatile 
Timurid author Sharaf al-Din Marvarid, who writes that "through the 
transcribing of the text by various scribes of defective understanding 
many of the pearls and precious stones of that *pattern of the praise- 
worthy and eminent’ [Hafiz] became the prey of the plundering fingers 
of a handful of fools" ,! and by the fact that one of Husain Baiqara's 
sons, Prince Faridün Khan, decided in 907/1501-2 to produce a better 
edition, which found its way later into the British Library (Or. 5,247).? 

Almost every Persian Divàn has a tendency to become inflated; but 
in the case of Hafiz's poems this process is even more natural. After all, 
it was the only book besides the Qur'an out of which prognostication 
was taken. Therefore many poets, scholars, and eager copyists have 
inserted their own verses or appropriate poems in Hafizian style for the 
sake of gaining fame under his name or of participating in the baraka of 
the book; others may have tried to improve verses according to their 
own taste. Nor can we exclude the possibility, suggested by Rehder, 
that a certain number of variant readings exist because Hafiz wrote 
more than one version of a poem or revised his words. Südi's commen- 
tary comprises, in one edition, 575 poems, in Brockhaus, 692 poems; 
the editio princeps (Calcutta, 1791) has no less than 725 poems. The 
inflation of the text 1s most conspicuous in areas where Persian was a 
living language, as in Iran and India. 

People's admiration for Hāfiz is reflected in the care the calligra- 
phers took to transcribe his verse on beautiful coloured paper, sut- 
rounded with margins full of delicate golden drawings. His poems 
were copied not only by the masters of nasta'liq but also by the special- 
ists in shikasta. Did the artists perhaps think of the poet's clever use of 
letter-images and of his complaint that the Friend did "not send him a 
letter to catch the bird of his heart with chainlike script?’ 


' Rehder's translation: “The text of Hafiz", p. 147. Text printed in facsimile by Roemer, 
Staatsschreiben. 

2 Ch. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1895), no. 268. 3 Brockhaus, no. 247. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 203. 
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Several copies of the Dīvān have been decorated with miniatures, 
one of the finest being that in the Fogg Art Museum (Cambridge, 
Mass.), datable to c. 1527: it originally contained two miniatures by 
Shaikhzada and five by Sultan Muhammad. The most attractive and at 
the same time intriguing picture is the one by Sultān Muhammad 
which shows the various stages of heavenly and mundane intoxication, 
where “Hafiz himself, popeyed with drink or religious inspiration, sits 
in a window with the huge wine jar’’,! under a roof on which angels 
are dancing and drinking, while in the lower level wild-looking 
dervishes produce strange music. It is indeed a picture “which demol- 
ishes the conventional split between the effects of wine and divine 
ecstasy. In this extraordinary transcendental painting, low comedy and 
high religion meet ...".? And thus the problem that has puzzled gener- 
ations of scholars and admirers of Hafiz, whether to interpret his 
poetry as sensual or mystical, seems to be solved by the brush of one of 
the greatest Persian painters. 

About the time when Hafiz passed away, the Ottoman Sultan Murad 
I in 791/1389 vanquished the Serbs at Kossovo and thus subjugated the 
Balkans. Subsequently, the representatives of the growing Turkish 
literature began to take a more intense interest in the works of Persian 
poets, who became their literary masters and whose style deeply 
influenced the so-called Divan edebiyati. Shaikhi (d. c. 1451) and even 
more Ahmed Pasha (d. 1496) are obviously influenced by Hāfiz's 
lyrical style. Ottoman interpreters and commentators carefully pre- 
served the Hafizian heritage without interfering too much with the 
actual text. Yet Hafiz's poetry was apparently viewed with some suspi- 
cion in orthodox Turkish circles; otherwise it would not have been 
necessary to ask the famous muft? Abū Su'üd (d. 1578) for a fatvā 
concerning the poet's religious attitude. The wise mufti gave an 
elegant ambiguous answer, explaining that Hafiz’s poetry on the whole 
was not really objectionable but that some expressions were prone to 
wrong interpretation, and it was left to the reader’s discrimination to 
select the correct interpretation. Abü Su'üd's judgment is important, 
because during and shortly after his time three most widely used com- 
meritaries were written to elucidate Hafiz's verse. Sham‘i and Suriri 
took to the mystical interpretation, while the Bosnian Südi gives sober, 


1 S.C. Welch, Persian Painting (New York, 1976), text to pl. 18; the three other extant minia- 
tures are pl. 15, "Lovers picnicking”, pl. 16, “Scandal in a mosque", and pl. 17, “The Feast of ‘Id 
begins". 2 Ibid., introduction, p. 20. 
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grammatical explanations. His dry but useful commentary was to form 
later the basis for most European interpreters of the Shīrāzī poet. The 
mystical understanding of his Dīvān was prevalent in Safavid Iran and 
the countries to the east. There his admirers allegorised his verse by 
applying the standard equations as laid down by authors like Muhsin 
Faiz-i Kāshānī:! every curl of the beloved means the dark manifesta- 
tions of contingent beings which veil and yet enhance the radiant 
Absolute Beauty of the Divine Face, or may pertain to the ja/a/-side of 
God, His Majesty and Wrath; while every wine was only the wine of 
love, every tavern the non-qualified unity. This kind of mystical inter- 
pretation is the reason for some Indian sūfī leaders’ keeping with them 
only three books, ie. the Ourān, Maulana Jalal al-Din Rūmfs 
Masnavī, and the Divan of Hafiz. 

Tradition has it that the poet's own contemporaries, headed by 
Shāh-i Shujā', criticised a certain incoherence in his verse, and 
European critics of the 18th and 19th centuries followed them in 
complaining of the lack of a higher logical order. As Hindley wrote in 
1800: "Han: ... takes the liberty of glancing with the frenzied eye of 
inspiration from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, in search of 
objects adapted to the subject of his composition ..." Gertrude Bell, 
who tried in the foreword to her translation to evaluate Hafiz’s great- 
ness from a Western viewpoint, wondered why there is “almost no 
echo" of the political and martial events that occurred during his life- 
time. She touches here a point which was to arouse major discussions 
fifty years later. But she concluded, "It is as if his mental eye, endowed 
with wonderful acuteness of vision, had penetrated into those 
provinces of thought which we of a later age were destined to inhabit”. 
Friedrich Veit, who wrote his thesis Des Grafen von Platen Nachbildungen 
aus dem Diwan des Hafis in 1908, found a "unity of thought" in the 
poems; but his interpretation is mainly concerned with the homosexual 
aspects of Hafiz's and Platen's verse. Schaeder, in his masterly book 
Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens (1938), expressed the opinion that in a Hafiz- 
ian poem several themes are connected as a kind of leitmotifs. He is 
thus not too far from Arberry, who saw in Hāfiz's poetry a progress 
toward a kind of polyphony: beginning as a poet who is almost "a 
perfect Sa d" in his ghazals, he then develops the art of inserting two 
or more themes and elaborates them in an intricate pattern. whose 


! Examples in A.J. Arberry, Sufism (London, 1950), pp. 113ff. 
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various “melodies”, so to speak, stand in a contrapuntal relationship; 
this art would have become more and more refined in the poet's later 
years. 

Schaeder remained faithful to the classical” interpretation of 
Hāfiz's lyrics and harshly contradicted Karl Stolz, who had claimed in 
an article in 1941 that one could understand Hāfiz's spiritual develop- 
ment to a certain extent by observing the changes in emphasis, 
allusions to persons, etc., referring to Mahmüd Hüman's study Hafiz 
chi migityad? which points to the same direction of research. Stolz found 
strong support — though unwittingly — in the work of the French 
scholar Lescot, who, basing his research mainly on Ghanī and Qazvini, 
found that un fil conducteur, a chain of associations, connects each verse 
with the previous and the following one, and ascribed much of the 
apparent incoherence to negligent copyists. Like Stolz, Lescot discov- 
ered in Hafiz’s poetry certain cycles that can be ascribed to different 
phases of his life, and detected a relative chronology by disclosing the 
identity of people alluded to in the ghazals. Now for the first time the 
idea was put forth that Hafiz was in reality a panegyrist who had cleverly 
used the more or less lyrical introductory part of the usual qasida for his 
panegyrics, so that the invoked «'sbug, "beloved", stands for the 
mamaduh, the object of the poet’s praise, e.g. the prince or vizier. 

Roemer in 1951 came close to Lescot's theories, defending the possi- 
bility that at least parts of the poems are datable. The problem is, 
howevet, that the application of Lescot's and Arberry's methods some- 
times puts the same ghazal in two completely different categories of 
time, so that neither of the approaches can offer a perfect elucidation of 
the chronology. 

One year after Roemer's useful survey of “‘Hafizology” there 
appeared two articles by Wickens, who first stressed convincingly the 
lack of significant or “dramatic” development in Persian poetry, a fact 
which he explains in the context of the Islamic way of thinking in 
general; his example of interpretation reads as if he were over-extend- 
ing one principle of Persian rhetoric, i.e. that of murd‘at-i nazīr, from 
one verse to a whole ghazal. Wickens went on, however, to try to find 
in each and every word of the oft mistreated Turk-i Shirazi every 
conceivable and inconceivable connotation of the written word in 
order to establish the underlying “Turkish” feeling of the ghazal. In a 
very outspoken rebuttal of this interpretation, Mary Boyce rightly 
stresses the fact that in the East poetry is usually recited or sung, rather 
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than read, so that the sound is more important than the script; and 
indeed, how many semi-illiterate people in Indo-Pakistan or among the 
older generation in Turkey used to know their Hafiz by heart and 
could insert quotations from his Divàn in every conversation! She 
states correctly that many words, which at first reading may convey 
only one meaning, prove to carry secondary and associated ideas; but 
these ideas are either implicit in the meaning of the word itself or 
conveyed by delicate punning — an observation that brings her close to 
Schaeder’s position. As a working hypothesis, Wickens’ “focal theory" 
can prove helpful; but it should not be taken as absolute norm. 

Schaeder’s viewpoint was taken over, though with slight modifica- 
tions, by Bausani, who stresses the elemento non emozionale, finamente 
razionale which distinguishes Hafiz's verses from lyrics in the Western, 
romanticising tradition. Bausani, however, lays special stress on the 
two small masnavīs which are ascribed to Hafiz, i.e. the Sagi-ndma and 
the Aë vahshi, which he translates and counts among the most 
personal and inimitable compositions of Hāfz; although both 
masnavis are missing in some of the oldest manuscripts. Schaeder had 
branded the sweet and delicate “Wild Gazelle”, which is indeed much 
more "personal" than the ghazals, as greatly inferior to Hafiz’s lyrical 
poems. The Sagi-ndma, again, contains the praise of the wine of ecstasy, 
and stands in a tradition going back to the famous Khamriyya, "Wine 
Ode", of Ibn al-Fārid (d. 632/1235). 

What is it that makes Hafiz so incomparable? He has relied upon the 
poetical tradition as it had been perfected by his compatriot Sa‘di, and a 
comparison between the motifs and metaphors used by him and his 
contemporaries — poets like Salman, Khwājū, and others — proves a 
great similarity in their use of words and images. However, it was Hafiz 
who was able to weave the best threads of the tradition into a perfect, 
colourful fabric. 

But we have to beware of interpreting Hafiz too much according to 
our own, Western understanding of poetry. Schaeder, followed by 
Bausani, has put his finger upon the main problem when he says, “‘For 
the German the understanding of Persian poetry begins by attempting 
to forget all his ideas about poetry as an expression of personality or of 
experience [Er/ebnis|’’,| and he advises the reader to go back to 
Baroque poetry (incidentally Mas'ūd Farzad, too, drew a comparison 


1 Schaeder, “Lässt sich", p. 202. 
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between Hafiz and John Donne,! or even to the mediaeval minnesin- 
gers who followed prescribed patterns and images to express their 
feelings in a stylised form. Hafiz 1s after all a master of rhetoric, a poeta 
doctus, and one of the great difficulties for the Western reader is to 
disentangle the complicated web of allusions and rhetorical figures that 
make a line of Persian poetry “true poetry”. Rypka has given us 
numerous examples of this important art of interpretation, and in his 
review of Nicholson’s edition and translation of Rami’s Masnavi Ritter 
too warned against excessive allegorising in our dealings with Persian 
poets.? For only when the rhetorical figures have been understood can 
a verse be interpreted correctly according to its various levels. Verses 
of a supreme master of this art, like Hafiz, are like diamonds, hard and 
well polished so that they send out rays of different colour at every 
moment. We should not expect our poet to pour out his feelings in 
sheer lyricism, as is usually done in post-Enlightenment poetry in 
Europe; rather, the highest art is to condense a personal experience so 
perfectly that it always remains valid, just as one drop of rose-oil 
represents the "spirit" of hundreds of roses. The reader can use it at 
every moment, whether he needs a line for a drinking party or a verse 
that consoles him by speaking of the beloved's wisdom, of God's 
inscrutable will. To quote Christensen, “‘As the love-verses of a poet 
can be applied by every lover to a new individual (who differs from the 
person of whom the poet was thinking), so these verses can express 
moods which offer analogies to a love relationship, and, vice versa, 
mystical verses can be filled with individual contents." Christensen 
compares the poetry of Hafiz with the dreamlike play with rapidly 
changing images and thoughts; they are, thus, similar in character to 
the faience ornaments on Persian mosques where letters, arabesques, 
geometrical and floral decorations grow out of each other, and, as we 
may add, change colour at every moment according to the light of the 
sun. This comparison, incidentally, brings the Danish scholar close to 
Wickens’ views on the “non-dramatic”’ character of Persian poetry, a 
distinctive feature which one also may call *carpet-like" — as Goethe 
addresses Hafiz in the West-Ostlicher Divan: 


Dass du nicht enden kannst, das macht dich gross, 
Und dass du nie beginnst, das ist dein Los ..., 


1 Quoted by Arberry, Classical Persian Literature, p. 359. 2 OLZ, 1941, 247-53. 
5 Christensen, Kulturskitser fra Iran, pp. 88—90, quoted in Schaeder, Goethes Erlebnis, p. 177. 
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thus pointing to the “circular” movement of the Persian poem. Goethe 
was aware that the very character of Persian poetry is determined by 
the form of the ghazal; for the given rhyme scheme makes the poem 
assume "a tinge of quodlibet" because the poet's mind is not focussed 
on one point but rather turns in a number of directions in order to 
comply with the exigencies of the rhyme; and, continues Goethe, “We 
forgive him the most daring metaphor for the sake of an unexpected 
rhyme and enjoy the presence of mind which the poet can maintain in 
such a complicated position." Goethe recognised the “guiding spirit” 
(das Vorwalten des oberen Leitenden) as characteristic of this poetry, and 
he admired the readiness to establish human contacts (Bereitschaft 
zum Geselligen) in Hafiz’s poetry. Such poetry can lift up problems 
which fill the soul with extreme tension, transporting them into a 
realm where tension and calmness are no longer valid, namely that of 
pure spirit. Sensing this deeply spiritual character that underlies great 
Persian poetry, he knew that Hafiz’s verse should not be interpreted 
exclusively at face value; for the word — as he expresses it — is a fan that 
hides a beautiful eye and yet makes the observer feel that it exists and 
may suddenly smile at him. 

One may claim that Hafiz is perhaps the first poet in the Persian- 
speaking world who perfectly realised the unity of the mundane and 
the spiritual sphere. To be sure, Jalal al-Din Rūmī had taken his images 
and symbols from every walk of life, changing even pebbles into 
poetical rubies, but his poetry was so deeply tinged by his experience of 
mystical love that it became regarded as the veritable "Qur'an in the 
Persian tongue". Mystical poetry had developed particularly in Iran. 
Literature had been deeply affected by the introduction into süfi 
thought of the shahid, the human “witness” of Divine beauty (i.e. the 
charming human object of love); and we must not forget the maxim 
that a/-majaz qantarat al-hagīga, that metaphors, and thus metaphorical, 
i.e. human, love, form the bridge to the Divine Reality. Already the 
early sufis in the time of Kharraz (d. 286/899) and his disciple Junaid 
of Baghdad (d. 298/910) had developed the art of speaking in subtle 
hints, isharat. Hafiz lived in the city where Rūzbihān Baglī had com- 
posed one of the most important works on chaste love, the “Abhar 
al-‘ashigin, and had contributed to our understanding of the theopathic 
utterances of early sūfīs, particularly Hallaj, in his Sharh-i shathiyat. It 
would be surprising, therefore, if Hafiz, living in Shiraz and perhaps 
even related to Baqli’s sz/si/a, had not been familiar with the finest art of 
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mystical ishārāt. He would certainly agree with Rūmī, who states in the 
beginning of the Masnavi that “the secrets of the loved ones [sérr-i 
dilbaran| can better be expressed in the stories of others”, e.g., by 
veiling the truth under poetical symbols. It was this art which Hāfiz 
has brought to perfection. In almost each of his verses, a constant 
oscillation between the worldly and the spiritual level can be discov- 
ered. That is why his poetry can be interpreted — and, what is more, 
enjoyed — on two, if not three levels (and there may be even more 
hidden meanings). The object can be the beautiful beloved, preferably 
a fourteen-year-old boy who is as cruel as he is charming and hence 
called by the traditional term, a Turk; or the object can be the Divine 
Beloved Who acts as He wills, and Who is loved by the poet because 
He combines jamal and jala/, Beauty and Majesty, and in spite of the 
fact that He is "the best of rusers” (sūra iii. 47); or the object can be the 
prince, whose whims are endured by the subject and who has to be 
flattered in terms of utter subjection (as has the beloved) and high 
praise. In every case the poet remains the ‘abd, the loving, admiring, 
and obedient servant. This intended double-entendre does not 
preclude, however, the possibility of discovering historical data in the 
lyrics. 

If we approach a poem like the ever-present Turk-i Shirazi by a 
simple analysis of the rhetorical devices in the first verse, we certainly 
do not find the “charming maid of Shiraz", although the basic idea is 
as simple as can be: the lover would give away even the most precious 
thing imaginable for a moment of kindness from his beloved, or for a 
moment of Divine grace, or for a sign of royal favour. The charm of 
this line resides not in the rather commonplace idea but in the expres- 
sion: Hafiz produces a complete murd‘at-i nagir of five geographical 
concepts: Turk, Hindu, Shiraz, Samarqand, and Bukhara, and another 
one from three parts of the body, i.e. heart, hand, and mole. Further- 
more, the juxtaposition of Turk and Hindu is used, which is quite 
common in Persian poetry, particularly since Nizāmī. The Turk 
supplied, from Ghaznavid times onward, the model for the beloved 
with his round, light-coloured moon face, a mouth like a mim or a dot, 
and slightly slanting eyes — an ideal that appears more and more on 
Persian miniatures. The Hindu again was the black, lowly and often 
cunning slave; so much so that mystics like Majd al-Din Baghdadi (d. 
1209) could compare angels and devils to Turks and Hindus respec- 
tively. Given this extremely lowly position of the Hindu in Persian 
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imagery, Hafiz’s claim to give away two major cities for the “Hindu” 
mole of his friend gains even more momentum. Besides, the reader may 
think of the Turk-i falak (the planet Mars) and the Hindū-yi falak 
(Saturn), stars connected in astrology with minor and major misfortune, 
and with bloodshed and melancholia respectively. The clever combina- 
tion of this verse has often been imitated, but never surpassed. But a 
translation that leaves out the meaningful puns can never capture its real 
charm. Another line that has been quoted by Oriental poets time and 
again, and in which mystical and profane meaning are most skilfully 
intertwined, comes from the ghazal that starts with the daring outcry: 


fash mi-guyam u az gufta-yi khud dilshadam ... 
(I declare it openly and am happy about my saying: 
I am the slave of love, and free from both worlds)! 


a matla‘ that makes the reader immediately think of the imminent 
danger of ifsha’ al-sirr, the divulgence of the secret of loving union 
which, according to the sūfī tradition, was Hallaj's sin and caused his 
death on the gallows. The line in question reads: 


On the tablet of my heart there is nothing but the alif 
of the friend's stature — 
What can I do? My master did not teach me any other letter. 


To play with letters is common in Persian and related poetry, and 
Hāfiz is no exception to this custom. The importance of the letter alif 
has always been stressed: as the first letter of the alphabet with the 
numerical value 1, and consisting of a slim vertical line, it was inter- 
preted as the symbol of Allah's unity and uniqueness, but is at the same 
time the cypher for the elegant slender stature of the beloved. Why 
should one go farther than this letter? The alif represents everything 
that is needed — as the Turkish mystic Yünus Emre (d. c. 1321) says: 


The meaning of the four holy books 
is contained in one alif.2 


Verses like this form the basis for the claim of quite a few mystics in 
Iran, Turkey, and Muslim India to be illiterate and to know only the 
alif which the great master of ‘ilm ladunī, immediate wisdom from God 
(Qur'àn xviii. 65), has taught them. For the mystic it is enough to 


! Brockhaus, no. 416. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 315. 
2 Yunus Emre Divani, ed. A. Gölpınarlı (Istanbul, 1943), p. 200, no. XXIV. 
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remember God's unity as expressed in the alif, as for the lover, the 
slender body of his beloved completely fills his heart and mind. 

One more example is taken from a poem in which Hafiz complains 
of the separation from the Friend.! The last line mentions his pen, this 
instrument which he so often praises with grand hyperboles because of 
its miraculous powers: the pen, with severed tongue, reveals the 
Friend's secret only after its head is cut. Just as the reed-pen has to be 
cut for proper writing — which means: telling the mind's secret — so the 
lover will rather give his head than reveal the secret entrusted to him. 
“I give the head, sar, but not the secret, sirr”, is a common saying. It 
does not matter whether the poet thinks of the secret of loving union 
with a human being whom he does not want to expose to blame, or of 
revealing, as Hallaj did, the secret of divine love and the experience of 
ecstatic extinction of the self; or whether he is one of the confidants of 
his prince who has entrusted him with information that should be kept 
secret — be it a political consideration, be it, as in the story of King 
Midas with the donkey's ears, a personal problem of the ruler (the pen, 
made of reed, 1s cut off from the reed-bed like the reed-flute which 
revealed, according to the legend, Midas' pitiable state to the world).? 
On whichever level we interpret the seemingly pleasant and easy verse, 
it makes perfect sense. 

There is no doubt that Hafiz, to quote Wickens, “composed some of 
the world's most sublime and technically exquisite poetry”. It is a sign 
of truly great poetry that every reader tries to explain it according to 
his own understanding, and therefore the manifold interpretations 
have a certain legitimacy. But it would be an injustice to Hāfiz to 
interpret his verse exclusively as an expression of a hedonistic and 
happy-go-lucky attitude — as wrong as it would be to see him exclusively 
as lisan al-ghaib, the “Tongue of the Unseen World,” by applying to his 
verse an overall allegorical interpretation. The greatness of his poetry 
lies in the unsurpassable balance between the world of senses with its 
wine and beauty, but also its politics, and the world of unchanging 
Perfect Beauty, which is reflected in the changeful manifold. His “‘deep 
optimism" (Ritter) has probably to do with his talent to offer the 
perfect G/asperlenspiel, and we can see him, as did Ritter and others who 
followed him, as the true rind, a man who represents a lifestyle in 


1 Brockhaus, no. 130. Ahmad and Nā'īnī, no. 105. 
2 Cf. for this story Ritter, “Das Proómium des Matnawi-i Maulaw?", ZDMG xci (1939), 169-96. 
3 Wickens, ‘“‘Hafiz’’, p. 55. 
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which ¢ib al-galbi, cheerfulness and goodness of the heart, is preferred 
to everything else; an attitude that is certainly contrary to every kind of 
fanaticism. 

Perhaps only a poet can fully understand the secret of Hafiz’s verse 
— as Goethe certainly did. Therefore we owe the best explanation of 
Hafiz’s poetry to Rückert, the Orientalist-poet, who sings in truly 
Hafizian style of the double-sided fabric of Hafiz's colourful lyrics in 
which sensual and supra-sensual experience are inextricably woven 
together: 


Hafis, wo er scheinet Übersinnliches 
nur zu reden, redet über Sinnliches; 
oder redet er, wo über Sinnliches 

er zu reden scheint, nur Übersinnliches? 
Sein Geheimnis ist unübersinnlich, 
denn sein Sinnliches ist übersinnlich.! 


1 “Where Hafiz’s mere words seem supra-sensory, he speaks of the sensual; or does he speak, 
where he seems to speak of the sensual, only of the supra-sensory? His secret is n-supersensory 
De not beyond sense-perception], because his sensualļity] is supra-sensory." Naturally no plain 
prose paraphrase can convey anything more than the vaguest hint of the word-play and verbal 
music of the German poet's lines. 
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PERSIAN LITERATURE IN THE 
SAFAVID PERIOD 


For the purposes of this chapter the period to be covered runs from 
907/1501 to 1148/1736, one of the most remarkable ages in Iran’s 
history. The Safavid era witnessed a political, religious and military 
reorganisation and unification of which Iran as it stands today is in no 
small degree the legacy. Socially the Safavids gave the Iranian people a 
sense of integration, and of recognition as an entity of consequence in 
the affairs of the world, which served signally to distinguish this period 
from the distractions and discord that had preceded it. For this period 
terminated the disunity and sufferings which the Mongol invasions had 
brought about, and which neither the Il-Khanid attempt at resettle- 
ment nor Timür's subsequent reign of conquest had done anything to 
ameliorate; while the events of the interregnum after Timür's death 
had only exacerbated them. 

A factor which perhaps more clearly than any other marks out the 
Safavid period as a watershed was the establishment, during this 
dynasty's sway of nearly two and a half centuries, of Shi'ism as the 
official religion of the state. Thus a sect hitherto of secondary import- 
ance was raised to supremacy, affording a vigorous expression of Iran's 
identity — it might even be said, of Iranian nationalism — in face of the 
challenge presented by the Sunni Ottoman empire, the Sunni Central 
Asian Turkish states and the Mughal empire of India. A result of this 
development which must concern the literary historian was that official 
recognition of Shi'ism, with its active propagation by the Safavid 
shahs, prompted the populatisation of Shīī theology and hence the 
composition of voluminous works in the Persian, as well as to some 
extent in the Arabic, language. At the same time centralisation of 
government gave rise to a political and economic cohesion that not 
only served to strengthen Iran, but made possible a large-scale patron- 
age of craftsmanship and the arts, by which the fame of Persia was 
spread throughout the civilised world. 

In spite, however, of the form, in place of formlessness, and sense of 
high purpose with which it would appear that the Safavids endowed 
their realm, the history of Persian literature in their time, while not 
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confined to the land of Iran itself, is by no means golden. Two reasons 
may be adduced to account for the way in which this period's literary 
products present only a qualified lustre, and both must be seen in 
relation to a decline in thought and learning that spells a falling-off of 
the essential grounds of a great literature. 

The first reason is historical; the second is bound up with the 
religious policy of the age. The events of the preceding centuries, 
notably the Mongol invasions and their calamitous aftermath, had 
caused many scholars to leave Iran for other regions. Libraries, the 
repositories of the scholarship of severa: centuries, had been destroyed 
at the advent of the Mongols, and many learned men must have 
perished, only a relatively small proportion of the scribal and scholarly 
class surviving and an even lesser proportion remaining in Iran. The 
patrons and the security to be found in the Indian subcontinent in 
particular exercised an obvious attraction, to the detriment of those 
traditions of scholarly activity in Iran which, in any case, had been 
associated with urban centres — Bukhārā, Samargand, Herat, Nishapür, 
for instance — destroyed by the troops of Chingiz Khan. Thus despite 
the encouragement of learning displayed by the Il-Khàn Ghazan 
(694—703/1295—1304) and later by some of the Timurid princes, the 
ranks of the learned remained depleted and scholars of the ensuing eras 
were chiefly commentators and annotators, rather than originators of 
new ideas. 

Under the Safavids the attention paid to religious questions, the 
patronage accorded to theologians, and the fanaticism of the '4/az and 
exponents of a deliberately exploited new doctrinal position, all oper- 
ated against freedom of thought. Reference to the life and works of 
Mulla Sadra of Shiraz (said to have died at Basra in 1050/1640— 1), of 
whom, in the words of E.G.Browne,! "it is clear ... that he suffered 
a good deal at the hands of the orthodox divines", provides an 
example of the difficulties encountered in one recorded instance of an 
influential mind which deviated from the contemporary doctrinaire 
lines of thought. In Safavid times intellectual activity was cramped, to 
say the least, and there was a corresponding decline in language and 
literature. 

A major factor so far as literature was concerned was the court's 
failure adequately to flatter the hopes of poets and authors in Persian; a 


! LHP rv, 429. 
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failure to be contrasted with the encouragement offered Persian 
literature at the court of the Mughal emperors and at the hands of other 
notables in India. In day-to-day affairs, the language chiefly used at the 
Safavid court and by the great military and political officers, as well as 
the religious dignitaries, was Turkish, not Persian; and the last class of 
petsons wrote their religious works mainly in Arabic. Those who 
wrote in Persian were either lacking in proper tuition in this tongue, ot 
wrote outside Iran and hence at a distance from centres where Persian 
was the accepted vernacular, endued with that vitality and susceptibil- 
ity to skill in its use which a language can have only in places where it 
truly belongs. In short, these authors' works can be given only quali- 
fied acceptance as examples of a living and genuinely representative 
Persian. The poetry and prose of the Safavid era are without the 
vitality characteristic of earlier ages. But, having reached this general 
conclusion, the opportunity will be taken here to discuss in greater 
detail the linguistic situation under the Safavids, with reference to what 
was then occurring to affect the composition of works in Persian, and 
also to what had happened in the preceding period. 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE IN THE SAFAVID ERA 


Of the difficulties experienced by Arabic-speaking Shīīs who were 
imported into Iran because of Safavid religious policy, and who arrived 
not knowing Persian, the well-known anecdote told by Professor 
Browne about Sayyid Ni'mat-Allah al- Jaza'iri and his brother on their 
arrival at Shiraz is sufficiently illustrative.! But apart from the aspect of 
the situation to be inferred from the arrival of Arab divines who were 
expected to write and speak in Persian in order to spread Shīī doctrine, 
there was also the question of Turkish. 

This aspect may be illustrated, to take one notable instance of 
development, by the fate of the Ázari dialect, an old dialect of Persian, 
in Āzarbāījān, where at the beginning of the Safavid period, with the 
exception of a few areas, it died out. This can be related to what had 
happened in preceding eras: it is attributable to the sojourn of Turks in 
tbe region and the domination of Turkish and Mongol tribes, dating 
from the 6th/13th century. By the end of the 9th/16th century Turkish 
was commonly spoken in Āzarbāījān”s chief centres; though there is 


1 Ibid., pp. 360-1. 
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evidence, albeit scanty, to show that at the beginning of the Safavid era 
Turkish had not yet gained complete sway; and even the Turkish now 
spoken in Āzarbāījān is a dialect composed of Āzarī, Arabic and some 
Turkish words, but following the rules of the Turkish language. 

So much for one notable regional development. On a larger scale 
what demands attention is the marked interest the Safavid monarchs 
themselves took in the Turkish language, in addition to the factor 
already touched upon, that most of the expressions used in the govern- 
ment, court and army were in that language. Shah Isma‘il (907—930/ 
1502—1524), the dynasty's founder, essayed the art of poetry under the 
pseudonym of Khatā'ī; but he composed his Divan in Turkish. 

The situation is rendered the more strange when it is recalled that in 
the same period Ottoman rulers wrote ghazals and short poems in 
Persian. Persian at this time was widely taught in Asia Minor, where its 
literature was eagerly studied, Turkish literature and polite forms of 
address being powerfully influenced by, and deeply impregnated with, 
Persian images and idioms.! Not that this influence and currency of 
Persian in Asia Minor were a new departure restricted to the Ottoman 
era. Here once more a legacy from the past was involved. Attention to 
and production of Persian literature had begun in Asia Minor in the 
time of the Saljüq rulers of that region, i.e. from the middle of the 
sth/rīth century. 

Persian was even more prevalent, during the Safavid period and 
later, in the Indian subcontinent, where again the beginnings of this, as 
it were, diaspora-like development must be traced much further back, 
to the days when Persian had accompanied the spread of Islam in India 
under the dynasts and military conquerors who had reached the sub- 
continent from eastern Iran: the Ghaznavids, Ghurids and Ghurid 
mamlüks, all of whom established centres in India where poets and 
writers in Persian received ample encouragement. 

After the Mongol invasion of north-eastern and northern Iran, the 
use of Persian in India received a new and greater impetus. As has 
already been indicated, a large number of Persian poets, writers and 
scholars (udabā) fled to India from Transoxiana and Khurasàn, swelling 
the crowd of exponents of Persian already at Indian centres. The 
knowledge of Persian culture and civilisation and the numbers of poets 
and authors using Persian, producing ghazals, qasidas and masnavis in 


! On this process of assimilation, see Gibb 1, 8ff. 
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India were such that to the superficially informed onlooker India 
might well have appeared the original source and real home of Persian. 
Certainly one is tempted to linger over discussion of this development 
beyond the borders of Iran, and it is a feature of the literary history of 
Persian to which further reference cannot be avoided in treating 
literature in the Safavid period. Here, however, comment on it must be 
concluded with noting that, although the uses to which Persian was 
put in India after the ead of Babur's Mughal dynasty continued to be 
both elegant and widespread, its scope and popularity inevitably 
diminished in face of the rivalry of English and Urdu; and not least 
because of the lack of interest shown by Persians themselves in 
rescuing from oblivion this remarkable “Indian” branch of their 
language's power, creative susceptibility and cultural influence. 

Our chief concern in this section has been to show the nature of the 
competition, particularly from Turkish dialects, to which Persian 
under the Safavids was exposed. Therefore, to digress as we have done 
into the realms of Persian's influence in Asia Minor and India may 
seem to be to neglect one objective, while irrelevantly concentrating 
on an altogether different topic. Indeed it says much for the strength of 
the Persian language that a discussion of it in decline should, in the 
event, conclude with references to its effects in regions well to the west 
and well to the south and east of its original home. But that this interim 
conclusion in the study of the vicissitudes of the Persian language and 
literature, and its achievements, during the Safavid epoch is not in fact 
irrelevant will emerge more clearly later. A passing reference has 
already been made to the effect of the transplanting of the language to 
other regions, and more will have to be said on, for example, how far 
even a high degree of eminence elsewhere had its converse in deleteri- 
ous consequences upon Persian literary developments in Iran itself. 


PERSIAN POETRY IN THE SAFAVID PERIOD 


It must be confessed at once that, both in wording and in style, the 
poetry of this period lacks interest: except for a few of the more 
celebrated poets little of intrinsic value is to be found. There is what 
might be termed a “classical”? reason for this in that, as with their 
predecessors in the Timurid era, the Safavid poets did not have the 
training, the thorough schooling in their art, which had been provided 
under the auspices of the Samanid, Ghaznavid, Saljuq and other, 
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earlier, courts. Most of the Safavid writers were not sufficiently well- 
versed in either the Persian or Arabic languages and, since we are 
dealing with a classical literature which imposed high and rigorous 
standards upon its exponents, it will be appreciated that a profound 
knowledge of these two languages and their literary models and tech- 
niques was a prerequisite for any genuinely formative exposition of the 
tradition of classical Persian literature. 

It will be noticed that specific reference was made above to the 
patronage extended by earlier courts, and in this we touch upon a matter 
of the utmost significance in both the development of a great classical 
literary tradition and its subsequent decline. For yet another cause of the 
decline characteristic of Safavid times was the court's failure to patronise 
the poet, and the latter's consequent recourse to the common people. A 
situation that had arisen under the Timurids became more common- 
place. One aspect of this development was that it introduced variety and 
innovation in poetry. This might be considered as having been to the 
good; but, in the case of a classical tradition, its corollary of decline in 
standards of taste and precision cannot be ignored, and to this evil must 
be added the admission of abuse of grammatical rules of the language. 
There was novelty in subject-matter; new ideas were introduced during 
the Safavid period; but ill-chosen expressions and verbal infelicities have 
also to be encountered in this poetry. 

This is a point at which we can return to the issue of the extent to 
which Persian was current outside Iran. Although fresh subjects and 
ideas were introduced because of the external areas of Persian literary 
endeavour, an alien environment was not without its effects on the 
language's customary firmness and strength. Use of Persian as a purely 
artistic, literary medium, and that in no small measure for the sake of 
novelty, away from those cities and villages where it was the medium 
of living speech and practical intercourse, inevitably led to artificiality 
and fustian. 

For the purposes of this chapter sufficient information will emerge 
about subject-matter when authors and their works are summarised at 
the end. Here, in a general purview of the state of Safavid poetry, it can 
be noted that one effect of Safavid religious policy on poetry was to 
make elegies a common mode, and praise of the Imāms - that is, of the 
chief figures of Shīī hagiology — a common theme. While so much 
royal encouragement went into the most intense possible propagation 
of Shīī doctrine, theology and, in particular, Shīī jurisprudence and 
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the traditions accompanying it did not fail to have their numerous 
exponents. Clearly, poetry could not remain uninfluenced: encourage- 
ment likewise went to composers of elegies and panegytics on the 
descendants of ‘Ali, resulting in an upsurge of poetry of this order. 

The situation is vividly brought to light by Iskandar Beg Munshi, the 
author of the "A/awm-ārā-yi ‘Abbasi, where, on the subject of the position 
of poets during the reign of Shah Tahmāsp I (930—984) 
1524—1576), he speaks to this effect:! 


Although His Heaven-dwelling Majesty patronised poets during his earlier life, 
he was, in his later years, too much occupied to give honour or withhold it; he 
regarded this respected class of men as latitudinarians, not as righteous and 
pious, and he forbade them to recite their poetry before him. Therefore, when 
Princess Pari Khān Khānum? presented him with two qasidas by Maulānā 
Muhtasham of Kāshān, one of which was in his praise and the other in praise of 
the princess, he said: “I am not pleased that poets should praise me. If they write 
poems in praise of the Protector of the State [the Caliph 'Ali] and the immaculate 
Imāms, on Whom be Peace, then they may expect to be rewarded by those 
saintly souls and, in the second place, by us. When a poet writes in praise of a 
king, he eloquently strings together subtle thoughts, exalted notions and 
hyperbolical similes which, after the saying what are bis best are bis lies, seldom 
genuinely pertain to the matter in hand. If, however, they are applied to the 
Sainted Ones, then they are just, because their holy virtues are even more 
exalted”. In short, the Maulānā received no reward. 


Here is conclusive evidence of the attitude of Safavid monarchs 
towards poets and their offerings in the form of ghazals or panegyrics, 
an attitude not confined to Shah Tahmasp alone. Hence the develop- 
ment of elegies and panegyrics on the Imāms, notably at the hands of 
Muhtasham of Kāshān (d. 996/1587—8), the recipient of Tahmasp's 
disapprobation for temporal poems. He became an adept in this type of 
poetry, employing an ingenuity which made his elegies (zaras?) some of 
the foremost poetical compositions devoted to the service of religion. 
The specimens of his verse given in the roth-century work, Majma‘ 
al-fusaha ("Compendium of the Eloquent”) of Riza Quli Khan Hida- 
yat, bear witness to the fact that in this genre Muhtasham’s verses 
continued, long after his death, to be regarded as models; in times not 
far removed from our own, poets have followed them. 

One consequence of Shah Tahmasp's and his successors’ treatment 


1 Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tārikb-i ‘dlam-ard 1, 178; cf. Savory's trans., 1, 274—5; also LHP rv, 
172—3, where this remark is paraphrased. 
2 Shah Tahmāsp's second daughter: see Falsafi, Zindagānī 1, 13; also pp. 253—5 above. 
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of poets was the migration of many talented composers of ghazals, 
masnavis and romances, who withdrew from court circles and in many 
instances sought refuge at the Ottoman or Mughal courts. Hence the 
establishment of centres of Persian poetry outside Iran, particularly in 
India. At the court of the Mughal emperor Akbar (963—1014/1556— 
1605) alone there were fifty-one poets in exile from Iran. The style 
known as the Indian style, which had been first noticeable in late 
Timurid times, attained its full development in the Safavid age, when 
its highest exponents appeared and it enjoyed a great deal of popu- 
larity. It remained a model until the end of the Safavid period and was 
influential in both the Zand and the early part of the Qajàr periods. 
Then it lost its hold and attempts were made to return to older models; 
though the “Indian” style still survives in India and Afghanistan. 

For the poet using this style the primary objective is the expression, 
in language as simple as possible, of fine-spun thoughts, unusual, 
wonder-evoking themes, and a general conjunction of ideas the most 
conducive to delighted surprise in auditors or readers. The style's 
history dates to a gradual development in the interval between the time 
of the Mongol Il-Khàns and the Timurids during the latter part of the 
8th/14th century. It became the fashion during the Timurid period, 
notably in the literary circle centred on Herat. Its development can be 
attributed to the social conditions of the times, which were such that 
people sought to turn away from the corporeal world, desiring in 
preference to it a poetical diet of subtle and fanciful ideas. A second 
consideration :s one to which allusion has already been made, namely 
the gradual departure of the literary language from old conventions 
and standards in favour of elements based on the popular idiom. Thus 
a fusion, at first sight of a somewhat unexpected nature, was brought 
about. Poetry became invested to an increasing extent with far-fetched 
ideas in which great striving was made after the most subtle refine- 
ments, and objects, of expression; and yet, at the same time, poetry 
became almost colloquial in tone. That it was also not infrequently 
projected into the borderlands of the absurd and worthless must in 
some measure be attributed to the fact that so extraordinary a fusion of 
stylistic aim and content could not invariably be successfully accom- 
plished; especially in circumstances that were in numerous external 
ways generally adverse to the production of sound literature. Certainly 
poets in the “Indian” style strove hard to display bright and novel 
conjunctions, often enough with very considerable ingenuity. But 
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imaginations almost as often proved to have been over-teased, and 
fancifulness for its own sake allowed to take precedence over strength 
of style, the soundness of sense and a vital grounding to exercises of 
the imagination, that lie at the roots of great poetry. Thus it was that, 
in sheer exuberance of artifice, beauty of meaning, where it existed, 
was sometimes in the Indian style lost to sight. 

The name “Indian” was appropriated for this style because those of 
its partisans who lived in the time of the Safavid shahs and were 
adversely affected by their treatment of poets tended principally to 
settle in India. India and Afghanistan became its home, and the ghazal, 
the short lyrical piece, its most popular form, because this type of poem 
lent itself best to the expression of delicate and novel ideas. 

More must be said about the attempt made by poets of this era to 
eschew ornamented language and keep close to the language of 
ordinary people. One result of this was that, certainly if judged by 
strictly classical criteria, though their verses were often fluent, they 
often contained colloquialisms even, as has been hinted, to the point of 
being grammatically incorrect. Perhaps this is not surprising when it is 
recalled that the aim was ever to introduce novelty; juxtapositions and 
forms of expression which every effort of ingenuity was stretched to 
make as wonder-exciting as could be. This was the process that was 
carried to the uttermost lengths at the Ottoman and Mughal courts, to 
which the dīvāns of poets such as Sa'ib of Tabriz were sent as eagerly 
sought-after gifts.! And yet, if only because of this almost filigree 
content, and overlooking the occasional fallings-off or ineptitudes of 
diction, contrary to the beliefs of some of our contemporaries it may be 
averred that Safavid poetry does not deserve entirely to be dismissed as 
of no value. Its value lies chiefly in the very feature that lays it most 
open to the imputation of decadence: in its bold use of novel forms and 
original subject-matter. 

Leaving aside the area of poetry that may be placed under the 
heading of the Indian style, the question of subject-matter brings us 
back to those elegies and panegyrics of the Imams and the Immaculate 
Ones (i.e. their descendants), which have already been mentioned, and 
to.consideration of such other subjects as the poetry of our period is 
found to have treated. For example, there were lyrical themes which 


i See, however, LHP rv, 265, where it is stated that Sa'ib was, “like “Urfi, one of those poets 
who, while greatly esteemed in Turkey and India, are without honour in their own country”. 
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were sometimes tinged with mysticism, expressing the aspirations of 
hermits and dervishes, and this not without an element of the didactic. 
Also not absent from the period's corpus of poetry were tales and 
romances, especially in imitation of Nizami. Throughout the period 
historical and religious poetry was produced in the epic form, 
sufficient to make a sizeable contribution to this genre. At the same 
time, however, for reasons which the anecdote given above about Shah 
Tahmāsp might make clear, poems in praise of earthly potentates were 
few, were inferior in quality to the ghazals or longer pieces dealing 
with holy personages or spiritual topics, and were generally dedicated 
to the Timurid sovereigns of India. 

Before going on to discuss prose works during the Safavid era, it 
will be useful here to list the names of some of the principal poets and 
briefly to mention their more outstanding contributions. 

Many of the poets of the earlier part of the Safavid era had been 
educated in the late Timurid period, particularly in the literary circle of 
Husain Baiqara. One of them was Jami's nephew, 'Abd- Allah Hatifi of 
Kharjitd (d. 927/1520—-1). One of his most important works is the 
Shah-nama-yi Hagrat-i Shah Ismail, an historical epic. Others of his 
poetical tales in imitation of Nizāmī are Shirin u Khusrau, Laila u Majnūn, 
Haft manzar and the Tiwūr-nāma. The last-mentioned work describes 
Timür's victories and wars as an answer to, or parallel with, Nizāmf's 
Iskandar-nama; thus it too may be classified as an historical epic. 

Another poet of the beginning of the Safavid era who had been 
educated during that of the Timurids and in the first years of Safavid rule 
was Mirza Qasim of Gunabad, one of the sayyids of that town. He also 
was an imitator of Nizāmī, and his most important works comprise 
Laila u Majnūn, the Kār-nāma ox Chaugan-nama, Khusrau u Shirin, Sbabru&b- 
nama, Shāh-nāma-yi magi (on the subject of Shah Ismāīl!), and the 
Shah-nama-yi navvāb "Alī (a description of the reign of Shah Tahmasp). 

Another of the well-known poets of the close of the Timurid and the 
beginning of the Safavid age was Bābā Fighānī, who died in 
925/1519—20 and was celebrated for his graceful ghazals. He was one of 
the greatest poetic innovators of the ensuing age. À contemporary of his 
was Umīdī Tihrānī (d. 925/1519—-20), who wrote excellent ghazals and 
qasidas. This group of poets also included Ahli of Turshiz (d. 934/ 
1527-8) and his namesake of Shiraz (d. 942/1535—6). The latter wrote 
fine qasidas and an artificial masnavi entitled the S;br-i Ha/ā/. Hilali 
Chaghatā'ī, who was put to death in 935/1528—9, wrote melodious and 
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tasteful ghazals at the beginning of the roth/16th century. Besides his 
passionate ghazals he was the author of three masnavis entitled Laila u 
Majnūn, Shah u darvish! and Sifat al-‘ashigin ("The Attributes of Lovers”). 

Another of the great poets of the early part of the Safavid era was 
Vahshi (d. 991/1583—4) of Bāfg, a dependency of Kirmān: he was a 
contemporary of Shah Tahmāsp, in whose honour he composed qasidas. 
His ghazals were celebrated for the beauty of their style and their fine 
sentiments. Furthermore, his short Zar&ib-bands,? besides being new in 
Persian literature, are noteworthy for beauty and freshness and strong 
feeling. His unfinished masnavi entitled Farhad u Shirin, particularly its 
introduction, was much admired by later poets. It was completed in the 
Qajar period by Visāl of Shiraz in 1265/1848—9. 

Ā contemporary of Vahshi was the poet Muhtasham of Kāshān 
(d. 996/1587—8), whose importance as a writer of elegies has already 
been mentioned. He also composed qasidas and ghazals, but one of the 
greatest of all the writers of ghazals of this age was Jamal al-Din 
Muhammad b. Badr al-Din Shirazi (b. 964/1556—7, d. 999/1590o- 1), 
whose pen-name was ‘Urfi. His fame spread in Safavid times through 
India and Turkey. In addition to beautiful ghazals in the Indian style, 
he composed some qasidas and masnavis in imitation of Nizāmī. 

Another outstanding writer of Persian poetry in the Safavid era, 
though not a Persian, was Faižī-yi Fayyižī (b. 954/1547-8, 
d. 1004/1595—6), the brother of Akbar's minister Abu'l-Fazl. Like 
"Urfī, he achieved considerable fame during his lifetime and was a 
master of the qasida, ghazal and masnavi. Among his well-known 
masnavis, which were written in imitation of those of Nizāmī, must be 
mentioned the Markag-i advār, Sulaiman u Bilgis, Nal u Daman, Haft 
kishvar and the Akbar-nama. 

Other poets of this time were: Sahabi of Astarabad (d. 10o10/1601—2), 
Nazīrī of Nīshāpūr (d. 1021/1612—3), the author of qasidas, ghazals 
and tarjfāt, Zuhūrī of Turshiz (d. 1024/1615—6), Zalali of Khwānsār 
(d. in the same year as Zuhūrī) and Talib Ámuli (d. 1036/1626— 7). The 
lastnamed was poet laureate to the Mughal emperor Jahāngīr and 
author of several celebrated ghazals and qasidas. Also to be included 
among the poets was Shaikh Baha’ al-Din Muhammad ‘Amili, other- 
wise celebrated as a man of learning; he died in 1031/1622. His cele- 


! Also known as Shab u gadā (“King and beggar”): see LHP rv, 234. 
2 A tarkib-band is a poem composed of several stanzas of equal length. 
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brated masnavis, the Savānth-i Haz, better known as Nan u halva 
(“Bread and Sweetmeats”), and the Sir u shakar (Milk and Sugar”), 
are both mystical and didactic in character. 

. Mention must also be made of Hakim Sharaf al-Din Hasan 
(d. 1038/1628—9). A court physician and boon companion to Shah 
"Abbas I, he was the author of ghazals and also of a masnavī entitled 
Namakdan-i bagiqat (“The Salt-cellar of Truth”), written in imitation of 
Sana’ Ts Hadigat al-baqiqat. Abu'l-Qasim Findiriskī, one of the philoso- 
phers of the Safavid period, was the author of some philosophical 
poems; he died about 1050/1640—1. Later there appeared Abū Talib of 
Kāshān, poet laureate to Shāh Jahān, and an imitator of 'Urfī, greatly 
skilled in the Indian style. In addition to his well-known collection of 
ghazals, he was the author of the Zafar-nāma-yi Shah Jahani. He died in 
Kashmir in 1061/1650-71. 

A poet who brought the Indian style to perfection was Muhammad 
"Ali Sā'ib-i Tabrizi (b. 1010/1601—2, d. 1088/1677-8). Even during his 
lifetime his fame spread through India, Persia and Turkey. He was a 
prolific poet: the number of verses in his Dīvān amounts to 120,000. 
His ghazals are noteworthy for the sureness of touch that they evince, 
the subtlety of ideas and, interestingly, the popular proverbs which are 
worked into them. As Sa'ib had made a thorough study of the works of 
his predecessors, his wording resembles theirs more than do the poems 
of any of his contemporaries. 

Another poet to be mentioned here is Shaikh "Alī Hazin (d. 1180/ 
1766—7). In addition to his verses he was the author of two prose 
works, the Tazkrrat al-abval and the Tagkirat al-mu'asirin. 

Among the writers of epics in the 11th/17th century was Qadri with 
his two historical epics, the Jarūn-nāma and the Jang-nama-yi Kishm; these 
were completed in, respectively, 1031/1621—2 and the following year, the 
Jang-nāma-yi Kishm being the history of the year 1032/1622, when the 
Persian forces, with the assistance of the shipping of the East India 
Company, drove the Portuguese out of the islands of Kishm and Hurmuz. 

In 985/1577—8 Bihishti Maskūkī, another poet of this period, com- 
pleted his Shah-nama-yi Bibisbti on the subject of the wars between the 
Turkish Sultan Murad III and Muhammad Khudābanda, the Safavid 
sovereign. With verse annals of this type may be compared the Futäh 
ail--Ajam of Jamālī b. Hasan Shushtari, an account of the capture of 
Tabriz by ‘Osman Pasha in 996/1587—8. Mulla Kami of Shiraz com- 
pleted his Magāi-y: zaman or Fath-nama-yi Nur Jahan Begum, a history 
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of the closing years of Nūr al-Dīn Muhammad Jahāngīr and his wars 
with his enemies, in 1030/1620—1. 

Similarly, in this species of poetry celebrating contemporary military 
events, another poet named Bihishti composed the Ashib-ndma-yi 
Hindūstān on the wars between the sons of Jahāngīr, that is, the events 
of the years 1067 to 1069/1656—7 to 1658—9. 

Of a different kind was the poetry of Mirza Muhammad Rafī' Khan 
Bazil of Mashhad, a contemporary of the Mughal emperor Shāh Jahān. 
He died in 1123 or 1124/1710—1 or 1712-35, and composed a religious 
poem called the Hamla-yi Haidari, completed by Mirza Abū Talib 
Findiriskī after his death. 

These are the outstanding poets of the Safavid epoch. In addition 
there were many others, in Persia, India and at the Ottoman court. 
Each of them endeavoured to complete a dīvān or collection of poems, 
but by and large their works lack merit. 


PERSIAN PROSE IN THE SAFAVID PERIOD 


In the Safavid period Persian prose did not attain a high position as 
literature, despite its widespread use and popularity in Persia, India and 
Turkey. Although a large number of works were written during this 
period on many topics, it was not an outstanding one, because most of 
the writers cared little for style or for linguistic and rhetorical points. 
On the whole, the prose wotks of this period, in particular those of a 
literary character, have little to commend them. If the authors endeav- 
oured to be simple, they tended to employ vulgar expressions; and if, 
on the other hand, they tried to be artificial and ornate, they employed 
tasteless artifices. The works which represent a compromise between 
these two extremes, such as the ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, are few and of 
little value. On the whole, Safavid prose is even more loose and super- 
ficial than that of the Timurid era; Safavid works are so full of empty 
titles, compliments and rhyming words that the original subject 
becomes lost or unintelligible. This state of affairs was even worse in 
the case of writers in the Indian style. Because of their tendency to 
pedantry more attention was paid to elaborations and superfluities than 
to subject-matter. In some historical books and tales an intermediate 
style was adopted, but even in such cases of plain writing the corrupt 
language of the period sometimes left its mark. 

A feature of the age deserving attention was the writing of romances 
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in prose. We have knowledge of prose romances in Persian dating 
from an earlier age than that of the Safavids, such as the Dāstān-i 
Iskandar (this work is to be distinguished from the Iskandar-nama, 
written in a beautiful style in the 5th/11th century), the Bakhtiyar-nama, 
the Nuh manzar, the Abi Muslim-nāma, the Darab-nama, the Dastan-i 
Samak-i ‘Ayyar, the Husn u dil, and a number of others. 

In the Safavid period the writing of romance became more common, 
and some important works were written such as the above-mentioned 
Dāstān-i Iskandar, the Tuti-nama, the Razm-nāma, the translations of the 
famous Indian epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the tales of the 
Hagar Gīsū, the Talib-i padishah-zada u Matlab, the Oissa-yi Arshad u 
Rashid, Ashraf u Fīrūz vazir-zada, the Shirin-nama, the Qissa-yi chahar 
darvish, the Nash Afarin-nama, the Qissa-yi Maryam dukhtar-i Shab-i 
Purtugal, the Qissa-yi haft sair-i Hatim-i Ta’i, and others. Some of these 
romances are written in a simple and agreeable style, particularly the 
translation of the Ramayana by Naqib Khan and ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Badā unī, carried out with skill and care in a fluent and attractive form. 

From the letter-writers of this period, whether working at the 
Safavid court or for the Mughal emperors of India and Indian nobles, 
highly ornate examples of epistolatory style have come down to us. 
One of the greatest of these practitioners of the secretary’s art was 
Mirza Tahir Vahīd of Qazvin (d. 1120/1708—9). He was secretary and 
historiographer to Shah 'Abbas II and the vizier of Shah Sulaimān. He 
wrote a number of letters, in some of which he painstakingly endeav- 
oured to exclude Arabic words and to use Persian ones instead. Mīrzā 
Vahīd was also a poet in the Indian style. 

Other prose works of the period were the Habib al-siyar by Ghiyās 
al-Din Khwand Amir, who died in 941/1534—5 and was one of the 
historians of the close of the Timurid period and the beginning of the 
succeeding one; his book comes down to the closing years of the reign of 
Shah Isma‘il. The Tazkirat-i Shah Tahmasp-i Safavi is the autobiography 
of Shah Tahmāsp, the son of Shah Isma'il and ruler of Iran from 
930/1524 to 984/1576. His reign is also covered by Hasan Beg Rūmlū's 
Ahsan al-tavarikh. The ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, by Iskandar Beg Munshi, the 
secretary of Shah ‘Abbas the Great, relates events up to the close of that 
shah’s life, that is, from 958/1577 to 1038/1629, and, among the prose 
works of the Safavid era, is noted for the beauty of its style. The Babār-i 
danish, which is a revised version of the Kalila va Dimna, was written by 
Akbar’s minister, Abu'l-Fazl, who was murdered in 1011/1602. He was 
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also the author of other books such as the Akbar-nāma covering the 
reign of that sovereign, and the A’in-i Akbarī. 

The Hasht bihisht and the Tarikh-i Al-i ‘Usman were written by 
Maulana Idris of Bitlis, a contemporary of Sultan Bayezid II (886/1481— 
918/1512), and his son Abu'l-Fazl Muhammad al-Dattari. The Tarikh-i 
Al-i ‘Usman includes some of the events of the reign of Sultan Selim II. 
The Majālis al-mu minin by Qazi Nür-Allah of Shushtar (d. 1019/ 
1610—1) contains the biographies of many Shi'i poets and scholars. 

Among the products worthy of interest in the literary history of this 
period are the biographies of poets. One of these is the Tubfa-yi Sami of 
Sam Mirza, the son of Shah Isma^il, a work containing the lives of a 
number of poets from the close of the 9th/15th to the end of the 
1oth/16th centuries. Another is the Latā'if-nāma, a translation by 
Fakhri b. Amiri of Mir ‘Ali Shir NavāTs Majalis al-nafa’is which he 
completed in 927/1520-1; another famous work by him is the Tagkirat 
al-nisa which is also known as the Javahir al-‘aja’ib. There is also the 
Mugakkir al-abbab by Nisārī of Bukhara, which contains the biogra- 
phies of the poets of the era of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava'i up to the year 
974/1566—7. Similarly, the Nafā'is al-ma’asir is a biographical survey of 
the Persian poets who lived in India during the time of Akbar. Further- 
more, there is the K/wlasat al-asb'ar va zubdat al-af&ar, which Taqi 
al-Din Kāshānī completed in 986/1577—8. Among the important col- 
lections of biographies of poets is the Tazkirat-i Haft iglīm of Amin 
Ahmad Rāzī, which was completed towards the beginning of the 
r1th/17th century. We may conclude this list with the Riyāž al-shu‘ara 
by ‘Ali Quli Khan Vālih-i Dāghistānī, written in the 12th/18th century. 

Another feature of the literature of the Safavid period was lexicogra- 
phy. Besides the general need in India for such works, there was the 
specialised interest taken by Abu'l-Fazl, Akbar's minister, in the eloquent 
writing of Persian and in fostering a return to the use of the Indian style of 
the old writers. Such an interest necessitated a good knowledge of the use 
and shades of meaning of Persian words. The compilation of dictionaries 
was encouraged. It is clear that before Abu'l-Fazl's time compilation of 
dictionaries had received occasional attention, though few were pro- 
duced. Among the important dictionaries which appeared in India after 
the time of Abu'l-Fažl, and which certainly deserve notice are, in the first 
place, the Farhang-i Jahangiri by Jamal al-Din Husain Īnjū, who lived at the 
court of Akbar and his son Jahangir, and finished this dictionary tn 
1014/1605—6, dedicating it to Jahangir, whence its title. 
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Prior to the compilation of the Farhang-i Jabangiri, Muhammad 
Oāsim Surüri had completed his Persian dictionary in Iran in 
1008/1599—1600 and had dedicated it to Shah ‘Abbas. Among other 
dictionaries compiled in India there is the Farbang-: Rashidi by ‘Abd 
al-Rashid al-Husaini, who was a contemporary of Aurangzib. This 
work is one of the most valuable Persian dictionaries and was com- 
pleted in 1064/1653—4. Yet another of these works is the Gbryās 
al-lughat by Muhammad Ghiyās al-Din, completed in the year 
1242/1826—7. Besides these, other dictionaries were compiled in India, 
such as the Mw ayyid al-fuzala by Muhammad Lād of Delhi, the Bahar-i 
Ajam, and the Chiragh-i bidayat. Although it is not necessary to 
describe them all here, one, the Burhan-i gati‘, must briefly be men- 
tioned. Muhammad Husain b. Khalaf of Tabriz, who took the pen- 
name "'Burhān”, compiled this work in India in 1062/1651—2. Since it 
contains many words and is fuller than other Persian dictionaries, it has 
been reprinted a number of times. 

A serious fault in these dictionaries is that the words have not as a 
rule been arranged in a careful manner, so that they often lack value as 
works of scholarship; and in many cases it has happened that through 
the misreading of Arabic, Turkish or Persian words, new words have 
been evolved. 

Another development which was a grave misfortune for the 
language and history of Persia was the appearance of some spurious 
books in Akbar’s time such as the Dasātīr, the Sharistan and the A’in-i 
Hūshang, all of which claimed to have a number of pure Persian words 
as well as material on the ancient history of the country. Such forgeries 
brought into existence a number of words of bogus origin and root 
such as parkhida, aparkhida, farnudsar, samrad, etc. Nevertheless, these 
coined words were inserted in Persian dictionaries as genuine Persian 
words and naively employed by the writers of “pure Persian" in the 
Qajar and modern periods. It was unfortunate that the information 
contained in these books was used in works of the Qajar period on the 
- ancient history of Persia and regarded as credible. 

During the Safavid era many scientific and religious books were 
written of which some must be mentioned, beginning with commen- 
taries on the Qur'an. ‘Ali b. Husain of Zavāra, a well-known Shi‘l 
theologian and a contemporary of Shah Tahmāsp, completed in 
946/1539—40 his Tarjumat al-Khavas, which was also known as the 
Tafsir-i Zavari. He further produced many translations into Persian, 
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notably that of the Sharh Nabj al-balagha under the title of the Raugat 
al-anvar, Tabarsi’s Makarim al-akhlaq, entitled Makārim al-&ara' im; the 
I‘tiqadat of Shaikh Sadiq, entitled the Vasilat al-najat, Ibn "T'aüs's 
Tara'if , entitled the Tarāvat al-lata’if; and the Majma' al-huda, which 
was known as the Qisas a/-anbiyā, as well as a number of others. 

There is also the Khulāsat al-minhaj which is a Persian commentary 
on the Qur'an by Mulla Fath- Allah of Kashan, a pupil of ‘Alt b. Husain 
of Zavāra. He also wrote in Persian a number of other books on 
religion, such as the Minhaj al-sadigin fī ilgām al-mukhalifin, which is a 
commentary on the Qur'àn in five volumes and of which the above- 
mentioned Khulasat al-minhaj is an abridgement. He was likewise the 
author of the Tanbih al-ghafilin and the Tazkirat al-‘arifin, the latter 
work being a commentary in Persian on the Nab; al-balagha. 

Shaikh Baha’ al-Din Muhammad b. Husain 'Āmilī, who was a 
contemporary of Shah ‘Abbas and who is better known as Shaikh 
Baha'i, was the author of the Jam -yi ‘Abbasi. This is one of the most 
important of the Shi'1 theological works of modern times in Persia; it 
has been annotated and explained a number of times. Since this book 
was left unfinished because of the author's death, Shah ‘Abbas ordered 
Maulānā Nizām al-Din Muhammad Husain Quraishi of Sāva (died 
some time after 1038/1628—9) to complete it. 

Mulla Muhammad Bāgir Maler (d. 1111/1699—1700) was one of the 
most influential of the theologians of the latter part of the Safavid era. 
He was Shaikh al-Islām of Persia during the reigns of Shah Sulaimān 
(1077—1105/1666—1694) and Shah Sultān Husain (1105—1135/1694— 
1722). He wrote many works in Persian and Arabic on Ab theology 
and ethics such as the Bihar al-anvar, the Mishkat al-anvar, the Mirāj 
al-mu minin, the Jala’ al-‘uyin, the Zad al-ma‘ad, the ‘Ain al-hayat, and so on. 

One of the most important works on dialectics in Persian of this 
period is the Kalimat-i maknūna by Mulla Muhsin-i Faiz of Kāshān 
(d. 1600/1591—2), the pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra. He wrote a 
number of other books in Persian and Arabic on religious matters. He 
was also a poet, and Hidayat has estimated the number of the couplets 
in his Divàn at between 6,000 and 7,000. 

Another pupil of Mulla Sadra was ‘Abd al-Razzāg b. ‘Ali b. Husain 
Lāhījī, who took the pen-name of Fayyàz and who also wrote on 
philosophy and dialectics. His most important work is the Gaubar-i 
murād, which is a compendium in Persian of religious theories. 
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PERSIAN POETRY IN THE TIMURID 
AND SAFAVID PERIODS 


Politically, this period extended from the death of the last great 
I-Khàn (736/1335) to the accession of Nadir Shah (1148—60/1736— 
47). It encompassed the rise and fall of two powerful dynasties, the 
Timurids (771—911/1370—1506) and the Safavids (907—1135/1501- 
1722), as well as of a number of lesser houses. 

From a purely literary standpoint the era falls into two phases. The 
first, comprising roughly a century, was a turbulent period of wars, 
struggle for power, and widespread destruction, culminating in the 
sweeping conquests of Timür and ending with his death in 807/1405. 
Its literature is best considered a continuation of that of the previous 
period, which witnessed the ascendancy of lyrico-mystical poetry (the 
‘Iraqi school). Beginning in the 12th century, this style reached its 
zenith with Hafiz in the 14th. 

The second phase, stretching from the 15th to about the middle of 
the 18th century, may be said to have begun with the succession of 
Timür's son Shah Rukh in 807/1405 and his long and relatively peace- 
ful reign, and continued to the fall of the Safavids and the rise of Nadir 
Shah. What marks the division between the two phases is the emer- 
gence of a new school, whose style is called the Indian style. This 
school, which had its origins in the Timurid period, produced a great 
deal of Persian poetry, not only in Persia, but also in adjacent countries 
— Ottoman Turkey, Iraq, Central Asia, Afghanistan, and especially 
India. The appeal of this style continued for Persian poets in these 
lands long after it had lost impetus in Persia. 

It might appear at first sight that this second phase, which occupies a 
span of two and a half centuries, lacks unity, and therefore cannot be 
considered as a distinct literary era. This would be an erroneous 
assumption, based perhaps on dissociating Timurid poetry from that of 
the Safavids and Mughals. In fact the phase represents one of the more 
coherent and well-defined periods of Persian literature. Within its span 
the Indian style developed organically, followed a normal curve within 
certain limits and constraints, and finally exhausted itself into a lifeless 
and forced poetry. 
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The period ended in Persia with the appearance of a group of poets 
and critics in Isfahan about the middle of the 18th century, whose 
efforts led to the Bāzgashf-t adabi (Literary Revival movement”). The 
movement sought a return to the simpler and more robust poetry of 
the old masters as against the effete and artificial verse into which 
safavid poetry had degenerated. It should be emphasised, however, 
that whereas the Indian style had a clear end in Persia, it had no distinct 
beginning. The transition was gradual and imperceptible, and vestiges 
of the former style persisted for more than a century. 

In the following discussion we shall focus our attention chiefly on 
poetry, since in Persia and the countries which came under its literary 
influence it was poetry that until recently was the vehicle par excellence of 
literary expression. In medieval Persia, literary effort in prose was directed 
chiefly at the embellishment of informative writing — histories and prefa- 
tory materials in particular — by the use of rhetorical devices. Inevitably, 
this led to florid or bombastic styles of writing, admired by the literati of 
the time but disdained today. As Persian prose grew more strident and 
bargained its directness and simplicity for artifice, a writer's literary fame 
came often to depend on his ability to engage in an excessive use of 
metaphors and tropes and to adorn his style with a variety of devices. Of 
these, the use of rhythm and rhyme (rar, homonymy ot alliterative play 
on words (jžnās), congruence or harmony of images (tanāsub or murā at-i 
nazīr), amphibology or double entendre (bam), allusion (talmih), allusive 
statement (aya), antithesis (/azad4), poetic exaggeration (mubalagha) and 
hyperbole (ighrāg), as well as an inordinate use of unfamiliar Arabic words 
and pedantic citations, were most frequently in evidence. As a result, an 
idea which could be expressed simply and clearly in two lines would be 
belaboured, in the worst cases, in long and tortuous pages, replete with a 
plethora of linguistic jugglings, semantic acrobatics, allusions, tenuous 
turns of phrase, forced metaphors, and complex tropes. 

The taste for stylistic exertion of this kind in prose presents a literary 
outlook quite different from the one prevalent in the West or contem- 
porary Persia, and although we may not enjoy the labyrynthine intrica- 
cies it often produces, it would be neither objective nor helpful to 
dismiss the style on the ground that it does not coincide with our own 
literary taste. We must allow that it is a game which is now seldom 
played; but as long as it was in vogue it excited wonder and literary 
admiration. As we shall see, the kind of taste that produced this turgid 
prose was not inactive in poetry either. 
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Imaginative prose literature, in the sense commonly understood in 
the West, was scarce in medieval Persia, novels, short stories, and plays 
being alien to Persian literary tradition. Where imaginative prose did 
exist, however, such as in satire and folk epics, sensible, unburdened 
prose was often used. 

Imaginative verse, on the other hand, had a wide scope, and com- 
prised not only amorous and mystical poetry, but also panegyric, epic, 
and didactic genres. Fiction normally employed verse, but the masnavi 
(couplet) form which was used for narrative poetry was the vehicle of 
other genres as well. During the period under discussion a large 
number of masnavis were written, principally in imitation of the 12th- 
century master Nizāmī, or the 13th-century Persian poet of India, 
Khusrau Dihlavi, or occasionally after Sa‘di’s Būstān. They comprise 
narrative, mystical and ethical works. 

The gasida, a monorhyme normally between some twenty-five and 
seventy lines, but occasionally extended to more than twice that length, 
continued to be written during the whole period, although with dimin- 
ishing importance. It is used chiefly for panegyrics. A good deal of 
qasidas were written by court poets in praise of the Timurid, Türkmen, 
and Shaibanid princes, and of the Mughal emperors and their grandees. 
From the r4th century we find also a considerable amount of poetry 
written in praise of the Shi‘i Imams. Among the chief Shīī poets of the 
Timurid period were Khwājū Kirmani (d. 755/1352), Salman Savaji (d. 
778/1376), Lutf -Allāh Nīshāpūrī (d. 812/1409), Ismat Bukhara'i (d. 
829/1425—6), Ni'mat-Allāh Vali (d. 834/1431), Amir Shahi (d. 
857/1453), Ibn FIusam (d. 875/1470), Fighānī (d. 925/1519), and Ahli 
Shirazi (d. 942/1535). 

The pride of place, however, belongs to the ghazal, which was 
written in abundance, overshadowing all other forms of poetry. A short 
monorhyme of some six to fourteen lines, the ghazal was the basic form 
and major vehicle of lyric poetry. It was ghazals which served as the 
main field where poets exhibited their true talent; it is by their ghazals 
that they are chiefly known. It is in the context of this form that the 
Indian style is discussed, and on it that this chapter is focused.! 


! Prose literature of the period has been dealt with in the previous chapters, where a chrono- 
logical survey of its writers and poets is given. Hafiz is likewise treated separately in an earlier 
chapter. 
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POETRY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


This period must be considered a brilliant one in Persian letters, if for 
no other reason than having Hafiz (d. 791/1589), the most celebrated 
lyric poet of Persia, as its pre-eminent figure. The interest of the period 
is not, however, confined to the figure of Hafiz. To this century 
belongs also the most delightful satirist of Persia, "Ubaid-Allāh Zākānī 
(d. c. 772/1371), whose witty satires and facetiae in prose and verse 
have delighted generations of readers. The period also boasts a poet, 
Ibn Yamin Faryümadi (d. 769/1568), who is generally considered the 
most skilful writer of occasional poems (gita'as, “‘fragments’’). The 
other luminaries of the period are the versatile Khwājū of Kirmān; the 
lyricist ‘Imad al-Din of Kirman (d. 773/1372); the sturdy panegyrist 
and able lyric-writer Salman Savajr the writer of tender ghazals, 
Kamal of Khujand (d. 793 or 803/1391 or 1400); the mystical poet 
Maghribi (d. 809/1407); and Lutf-Allah Nīshāpūrī, a panegyrist of 
fluent verse who survived Timür by some three years. 

The diversity and rivalry of local dynasties which sprang up follow- 
ing the weakening and eventual demise of the Īl-Khāns, namely the 
Jalayirids in the north and west, the Muzaffarids in the centre and the 
south, and the Karts and Sarbadars in Khurāsān, provided for court 
poets a patronage which explains the relative abundance of court 
poetry during this time. But this is also the period which witnessed the 
further spread and increasing popularity of the ghazal. Some of the 
poets, despite their attachment to one court or another, have written 
mainly ghazals (Hafiz and 'Imād), and the divan of Maghribi consists 
only of ghazals. Khwājū is, however, a more representative poet of his 
period. He wrote engaging lyrico-mystical ghazals, panegyrics in 
praise of his patrons, and a &hamsa (quintet) in masnavī form, as well 
as qasidas in a mystical vein and panegyrics of Shi‘ Imāms. 

In the ghazal these poets follow the norms set by Sa'di, Rümi, and 
'Iràqi in the previous century. In narrative poetry, however, Nizāmī 
remains the main model. In qasida, again, they follow the 13th-century 
trend, with Zahir Fāryābī, Anvarī, and Khāgānī serving as frequent 
models. Apart from the towering figure of Hafiz, the poets of the 14th 
century never reached the heights attained by the two 13th-century 
masters, Sa‘di and Rimi. The poetry of the period is generally com- 
petent, smooth, melodious, and well-phrased. 
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The Golden age of satire 


Several aspects of this literature call for comment. The first is that this is 
the golden period of Persian satire. Neither before nor since has Persia 
produced any satirist comparable to ‘Ubaid or Hafiz. ‘Ubaid is a forth- 
right satirist using not only mockery, irony, and sarcasm, but also 
ribaldry — without shunning obscenity — in order to expose and ridicule 
the corruption, injustice, bigotry, and hypocrisy of his times. Human 
foibles, vanity and stupidity are other targets of his satires and parodies. 
He often uses the device of writing scandalous parallels to the serious 
works of old masters. His best known work, the /4&//2q al-ashraf (“The 
Virtues of the Nobles”), consists of short essays on various virtues, such 
as justice, chastity, and generosity. In the preamble of each essay he 
explains the meanings accorded these virtues in former times and then 
the interpretation offered by contemporary men of standing — all traves- 
ties of the original meanings. He illustrates these travesties with satirical 
and humorous anecdotes written in a most engaging mock-serious style. 
His prose is exemplary in its succinctness and elegance. 

Hāfiz is in a sense the most accomplished satirist that Persia has 
produced. His is not the bitter satire of an aggressive or vengeful critic, 
but rather the subtle yet penetrating satire of a broadminded poet. If this 
aspect of his work is less frequently discussed, it is only because it is often 
overshadowed by his lyrical and philosophical thought. Nonetheless, 
satire is a major element of Hafiz's poetry and has promoted his popularity 
more than is generally acknowledged. His satires come in small vignettes, 
in a hemistich or a line or two, in the body of his ghazals. He does not 
belabour his point, but delivers it succinctly with apt words and fitting 
images. His humour is dry compared to that of ‘Ubaid. Whereas ‘Ubaid 
aims at laughter, Hafiz provokes a smile. Both mean to alert, subvert, and 
educate. The scope of Hafiz’s satire is, however, limited; it is generally 
directed only against the falsehood and hypocrisy of the establishment, 
both clerical and sufistic. Characters like the gāēdī (judge), muftī, shaikh, 
fagth (doctor of religious law), muhtasib (inspector of public morality) and 
sūfī are frequent targets of his mockery and sarcasm. 


Mystical poetry 


Another aspect of the poetry of the period is its increasing involvement 
with mystical ideas and images. ‘Attar, Rami, ‘Iragi, Shabistari, and 
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Auhadi, all of the 13th century, popularised mystical ideas in poetry, 
while Nizami’s Ma£zan al-asrar and Sa'di's Bastan set an example of 
ethical poems coloured by sūfī attitudes and precepts. In Timurid times 
the spread of sufism continued and sūfī pirs (spiritual leaders) and 
their &baraqabs (sufi hospices), often supported by the wealthy or the 
powerful, could be seen everywhere. Among the poets of this period 
many were avowed sūfīs. 

The mystical poetry ofthe 14th and 15th centuries ranges from poems 
devoted entirely to expounding sūfī ideas, through those in which a 
mystical thought appears here and there, to those which may only by an 
effort be made to bear a mystical interpretation. Expressly sūfī poetry is 
found mostly in the dīvāns of Maghribi, Kamal Khujandi and, in the 
1r sth century, Ni'mat- Allah Valiand Oāsimal-Anvār (d. 857/1435), all of 
whom had attained a leading position in mystical orders. Their ghazals 
of this kind are generally abstract, dry, and sprinkled with technical sūfī 
terms. The chief — almostthe sole — theme of these poems is the mystical 
pantheism and related ideas which were in vogue. They speak of the 
emanation of the .One in the plurality of our world, the priority of 
existence (4d) over the quiddities (wahiyyat), and the basic unity of all 
creation despite appearances, particularly in transcendence of opposites 
such as lover and beloved, worshipper and worshipped, the hidden and 
the apparent, the praising and the praised, the drunk and the sober, 
Moses and Pharaoh, the mote and the sun, etc. Some ghazals of this kind 
assume an ecstatic tone and bring to mind the rapturous utterances 
(sbatbiyyat) of the mystics. They are attractive and enjoyable, if not 
through a clear appreciation of their meanings, at least through their 
lively rhythms. The commoner “mystical” ghazals wrap sufi thought in 
erotic language, or else are love poems in which the poet includes lines 
of either direct or oblique mystical sentiments.? 

It is from this period that mystical interpretation of lyric poems 
began to become an obsession and made people look for a hidden 
meaning behind every image.? Even up to our own day dictionaries are 
compiled which provide esoteric sufistic meanings for the most inno- 
cent words and images. 


! Utterances made in a state of ecstasy, sometimes seemingly blasphemous, such as identifying 
oneself with the divinity. 

2 See Yarshater, Shřr-i Farsi, pp. 162 ff., for examples of the varieties of mystical poems. 

3 Mulla Muhsin Faiz, a firm a£bbari scholar, has written a treatise, Gu/zar-i Quds, in which he 
explains the mystical meaning of the images in his ghazals; see his Divan (Tehran, n.d. [1960]), 
pp. 11, 18f%. 
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Norms and conventions of lyric poetry 


Here we may pause a moment to examine the norms and conventions 
of the large body of lyric poetry written in the 14th century. They are 
also applicable to the second phase of the period under discussion. 
Whereas in narrative poetry the poet writes about others, in 
amorous ghazals he invariably writes about himself and sings of his 
own love (generally in the first person singular or plural). The main 
motifs of love lyrics ate two: the paramount beauty of the beloved and 
the cherished sufferings of the lover. The pleasure of union is hardly 
ever the lover's share. Friend and foe blame him, mock him, or pity 
him for having embarked on a hopeless course that brings him nothing 
but pain and sorrow; the guard(s) of the beloved turned rival(s) (ragib) 
chase him as a presumptuous nuisance, and “wise”? philistines waste 
their advice on him. He is disconsolate. He sees visions of his own 
consuming passion in the moth which throws itself into the candle 
flame, and in the enraptured nightingale that pours out its heart to the 
inconstant rose. The black spot in the heart of the tulip reminds him of 
the brand of love on his own bleeding heart, the stars share his sleep- 
less nights of separation. The sun seems never to rise and end his 
interminable vigils. His sorrows are legion and his tears fall in torrents. 
Proud, arrogant, and fully aware of her (or, rather, his — see below) 
beauty, the beloved is impervious to the lover's supplications and his 
protestations of love and devotion. If she notices him at all, it is to 
humble him and inflict new wounds on him. The lover accepts all this 
humiliation, and more, as a token of his true, unfailing love. In his 
distracted passion, he is almost unaware of his wounds, hovering 
around her house or street, suffering the insults of his rivals, and 
continuing to sing her praise. To him her beauty is the marvel of the 
whole universe. No noble cypress tree (sarv-i dyad) was ever more 
graceful than her figure, no gazelle walked more gracefully than she. 
Her lips put the reddest of rubies to shame, and her languishing (wast, 
literally "intoxicated”), melting (bimar, literally **ailing") eyes, framed 
by the darts of her eyelashes, wreak havoc with the hearts of her lovers. 
Whth cheeks like rose-petals, night-like hair surrounding the sun of her 
face, and a waist as narrow as a hair’s breadth, she goes about piercing 
lovers’ hearts with the arrow of her glance. In the chains of her curls 
are fettered a thousand captive hearts. If only she would deign to cast a 
favourable glance at her lover, he would not only give up all 
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possessions, but also his faith (dim) and his life (jan). Perhaps in no 
other literature is so masochistic a picture of the lover and so haughty 
and cruel a portrait of the beloved presented. 


Love enthroned 


Resigned to the exigencies of love and to his destiny, the poet has ended 
up by worshipping not only the beloved, but also the sorrow and 
suffering of love. He boasts of them and is jealous of them. His 
complete and selfless devotion has led, one might say, to love's apothe- 
osis. Love reigns supreme in Persian lyrics. It is celebrated in a half- 
lyrical, half-mystical manner, not only as the almighty sovereign of all 
existence but also as its cause and purpose.! The great emphasis that 
the mystics placed on love as the sole means of attaining the Truth and 
the only path to the knowledge of the divine no doubt played a part in 
raising the station of love to such heights. Reason (‘ag/), on the other 
hand, is constantly denigrated and declared impotent. The opposition 
between the two supplies the lyrics with one of their fertile themes. 


Abstractness of the beloved 


Descriptions of the beloved are neither detailed nor generally aimed at 
portraiture. She is described in general terms and idealised 4s a match- 
less paragon of beauty. Furthermore, her description is selective. 
Whereas the nose, the hands, and the feet are hardly ever mentioned, 
the dimple on the chin and the beauty spot (Ach are freguently 
described. In addition to these, description of the beloved is usually 
confined to the hair, also the lock and curls, the face, the cheeks, the 
eyebrows, the eyes, the eyelashes, the banagash (part of the neck and 
face just below the ear), the lips, the mouth, the budding moustache 
and beard (see below), the waist, the figure, the gait, the look, the 
glance, the smile, and less frequently, the forehead, the teeth, the arms 
and the legs (sag). These are described as a rule individually, without 
any attempt at giving an impression of the actual person of the 
beloved. Almost all such descriptions are variations on basic conven- 
tional metaphors. As a result, the reader, rather than getting a concrete 


1 The süfis regarded the following tradition of the Prophet as the fountainhead of their beliefs: 
“I was a hidden treasure; then I wished to be known; I created the creation so as to become 
known." Recognition of the divine, they maintained, was possible only through love. 
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picture of the beloved, receives an abstract image of her — an image 
that can fit any fancy. In Persian lyrics the beloved is a personalised 
concept, not a person. As an individual she remains unknown. This is 
true also of the other characters who populate the lyrics — the Rival, 
the Blamer, the Muhtasib, the Zahid (sanctimonious ascetic), the Nāsi? 
(complacent counsellor), the Rind (ruffian), etc. 

Here it may be mentioned also that in Persian lyrics many concepts 
such as sorrow (gham), patience (sabr), separation (ffrāg), and of course, 
love (‘tshqg) and reason, as well as the heart (dif) and the eye (dida), are 
personified and treated as such, to the point that with a twist a poet, 
Jalāl Asīr, can curse his heart for having gone after the beloved with- 
out his knowledge and having become his rival!! 


The beloved is not a woman 


Thus far I have referred to the beloved as a woman in order to avoid 
confusion. It should be explained, however, that, as a rule, the beloved 
is not a woman, but a young man.? In the early centuries of Islam, the 
raids into Central Asia produced many young slaves. Slaves were also 
bought or received as gifts. They were often made to serve as pages at 
court or in the households of the affluent, or as soldiers and body- 
guards. Young men, slaves or not, also served wine at banquets and 
receptions, and the more gifted among them could play music and 
maintain a cultivated conversation. It was love towards young pages, 
soldiers, or novices in trades and professions which was the subject of 
lyrical introductions to panegyrics from the beginning of Persian 
poetry, and of the ghazal. A common theme in all traditional lyrical 
poetry is the description of the &/a//-i nau, hair growing on the lip or 
face of the adolescent beloved, likened commonly to new shoots of 
grass. Many of the metaphors used in the description of the beloved 
reflected the attitude of a reluctant young man importuned by the 
amorous advances of his own sex. His carrying of arms — particularly 
sword (gh, shamshir), dagger (&banjar), bow (kamān) and arrow (fir, 
khadang) — and his engaging in bouts of drinking are also indicative of 


! “O heart, what were you doing in the street of my beloved?/May you bleed, have you too 
become my rival?": Jahānbānī, p. 155. 

? Expressions of heterosexual love are not entirely absent from classical Persian poetry, as 
shown by occasional descriptions of the breast. The most common conventional metaphorical 
images for it are the pomegranate, the lemon, and the polo ball (gzy). 

5 On this question, see Yarshater, "The theme”, and $5/'r-i Farsi, pp. 153—60. 
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his sex. The following famous lines of Hafiz give an idea of the kind of 
epithets that can be used for him: 


Hair dishevelled, sweating, laughter on his lips, and drunk, 

His shirt open in front, singing ghazals, and a jug of wine in hand, 
His narcissus-like eyes eager for a brawl, and mockery on his lips, 
He came to me in the middle of the night and sat by my side.! 


Shāh Muhammad Qazvini, in his translation (completed in 929/1523) of 
Mir ‘Ali Shir's Majā/is al-nafa' is, adds to the notice on Katibi of Turshiz 
(d. 839/1435—6) that ""Kātibī was enamoured of a youth [pzsar], as is the 
wont of those cities."? This Kātibī, a prolific and accomplished poet, 
when speaking of an example of perfect love in his masnavi Tajnīsāt, 
does not delay in describing the "charming khatt on the lip of the 
beloved". Majalis al-‘ushshaq (written in 908/1502 and attributed to 
Husain Bāīgarā, the famous Timurid patron of the arts and literature, 
but in fact composed by a sūfī in his entourage, Husain Gazurgaht)? 
consists of the stories of the love affairs of poets, mystics, and saints, 
beginning with the Sixth Shīī Imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq. Even though not 
much credence can be attached to them, these stories’ only subject is a 
homosexual love which somehow led in the end to the love of the divine. 
In one of the better known verse romances of the century, the Gay w 
chaugan of ‘Arifi of Herat (d. 855/1449), the subject of the narrative is 
again the love of a poor man (darvish) towards a young, handsome 
prince. Lutf -Allāh Nīshāpūrī has a ghazal, the radif* of which is the 
word pisar, and Katibi in a ghazal has the following line: 


My sweetheart, you ought not to be less than a woman in faithfulness 
Potiphar’s wife gave up her life but not Joseph’s care. 


It is only by bearing this circumstance in mind that some of the con- 
ventions and images of Persian lyrics can be understood. How else can 
one appreciate the following lines of Amir Humayun of Isfara'in (15th 
century)? 


He was approaching, drunk, with his hat awry and his skirt 
rolled-up... 

Showing modesty to everyone else, but as soon as seeing me 
Furrowing his brow and reaching for his dagger.? 


| Divan, p. 20, no. 26. 2 Nava'i, Majalis, p. 187. 

3 See Qasim al-Anvār, Kulliyyat, Nafisr's introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii; also Gulchin-i Ma'ānī 11, 
7; 7ft. * A word or phrase which repeats itself after the rhyme at the end of each line. 

5 Yarshater, Air: Farsi, p. 160. 
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What has been said about the ghazal is equally true of the romance, the 
quatrain, and lyric introductions to qasidas. 

The impression should be avoided, however, that Persian lyrics are 
mere maudlin poems populated by dipsomaniac lovers bent on self- 
mortification and by irritable, obstreperous youths threatening their 
wretched lovers with daggers and swords. Our intention is to explain, 
for the sake of a better appreciation, some less usual aspects of this 
otherwise sensitive, humane, melodious, and aesthetically superb 
poetry. 


Wine and intoxication 


In his sad plight, the lover finds solace in the liberating intoxication of 
wine (mai, būda, sbarab). For his loneliness, the excruciating pain of 
love, and the afflictions of a fickle world, wine is a panacaea. It frees 
him from the cares of life, from himself, from the cant of hypocrites 
and the “wisdom” of philistines. Wine and intoxication (74577) are only 
second to love as major themes of the ghazal. The two themes are 
brought together in the person of the saki (sāgi, “wine server") who is 
often the subject of the poet’s longings and is generally identified with 
the beloved. 

Poets of the Timurid and Safavid periods wrote, in addition to 
ghazals, poems in couplet form called sagi-nama, in which the charms 
of the saki, the miraculous qualities of wine, and intoxication as the 
antidote to the transience of life and the perfidy of destiny, are extolled. 
"Abd al-Nabi of Qazvin, a poet and anthologist of the ī2th/18th 
century, has compiled a whole faz&ira, or collection of notices on 
poets, devoted to the writers of sāgī-nāmas. The great majority of the 
seventy-one poets and their sāgī-nāmas mentioned belong to the 
Timurid and the first half of the Safavid periods. The best known is 
that of Hafiz. 


Cult of the tavern as a symbol of social protest 


Taverns (mwaikada, maikhana) were run by Magians, since Muslims were 
not permitted such an occupation. In their esteem for this honoured 
calling, the ghazal writers dubbed the tavern-keeper pir-i mughan 
(*Magian mentor"), with broad allusions to sūfī pirs. In a spirit of 
defiance and challenge, the poets treat the Pir-i Mughan with the 
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veneration accorded to sages and saints, and pay the tavern all the 
homage reseved for holy places. It is often called the Ka'ba or the 
khanaqah of the lovers. Not to the mosque but to the tavern would a 
lover go for worship; not the hands of a shaikh, but the rim of the cup 
would he kiss; and not to a wooden ascetic but to the saintly tavern- 
keeper would he listen. 

This cult of the tavern which pervades the lyric poetry of the period 
is in essence a symbol of protest of liberal minds against the heartless 
restrictions and crippling constraints of the socio-religious order. It 
hurls defiance at bigotry and cant. The poets go still a step further 
in their nonconformist attitude and associate themselves also with 
kharābāt ("ruins"), that is to say ramshackle and disreputable places 
where wine and drugs could be had by the dregs of society. Kharābāt 
are now exalted as the Mecca of the lovers, and the company of 
bohemians, blackguards, and ruffians (the galandars and rinds)! is 
cherished. In a nihilistic mood, the poet professes to care not a whit 
about his good name, regrets the times he has ever been sober, and 
admires the sincerity of the open-hearted drunkards and the free spirit 
of the kharābāt population. He delights in the flouting of socio- 
religious conventions. His deeply felt antagonism towards the repre- 
sentatives of the establishment is seen not only in his forcefully advo- 
cating an anticulture, but also in statements which smack of sacrilege 
or blasphemy. He pawns his turban and his sūfī cloak (&birqa) to buy 
wine; he taints his prayer-rug with wine as an act of piety, and advises 
the people of the madrasa to wash off their books in wine; he chooses 
the arch of the beloved's eyebrows as his xzihrāb (the holy niche in a 
mosque that the believers face at prayer); he would take wine any time 
rather than the water of Kauthar in paradise, promised to believers; he 
would circumambulate the kharābāt rather than the Ka'ba in Mecca; he 
asks to be washed in wine, which is ritually impure, when he dies. The 
pleasures of paradise carry little weight with him. To him the threat of 
doom belies God's avowed mercy. Thus the ghazal became the 
repository of all sceptical, nonconformist thought. A more liberal 
atmosphere in Persian writing is hard to find. 


1 On the meaning of ga/andar and rind, see F. Meier, “Abū Sa'īd-i Abul-Hayr. Wirklichkeit und 
Legende", Acta Iranica 11 (1976), soo—1; H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1978), pp. 
487—91; and C. Bürgel, “Le poète et la poésie dans l'oeuvre de Hafez”, Convegno Internazionale sulla 
poesia di Hafez (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1978), pp. 75-6. For other sources, see HIL, p. 
277 n. 111. 
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THE SECOND PHASE, 1400—1750: THE INDIAN SCHOOL 


The period is one of the longest in Persian letters. No conspicuous 
literary event marks its beginning, but the forty-two years of the rela- 
tively peaceful reign of Shah Rukh is long enough to allow us to notice 
the budding of the characteristics of the Indian style. 

Numerous Timurid princes, like their Türkmen rivals, combined 
their preocupation with sex and violence with the cultivation of arts 
and letters. Prominent among them were Shah Rukh's son Ulugh Beg 
(d. 853/1449), a remarkable savant himself, who held court in 
Samargand during his father's lifetime; Bāīsungur, another son of Shah 
Rukh and an outstanding calligrapher, who ran his father's realm until 
his death from excessive drinking in 8537/1433; and above all, Husain 
b. Mansür b. Bāīgarā (d. 911/1506), whose court, thanks to the influ- 
ence of his learned vizier, Mir 'Ali Shir (d. 906/1501), is well-known for 
its generous patronage of art and literature. Its fame is associated with 
Jàmi (d. 898/1492), the leading poet, writer, and mystic of the period. 
The courts of the Oarā Ouyūnlū and Aq Ouyūnlū Türkmens in the 
west, too, furnished literary patronage in the course of the 15th 
century, as did those of the Ottoman sultans of Turkey. 


Extensive terrain of Persian letters 


When the Safavids established their sweeping power in 907/1501, their 
militant and fanatical Shi'ism caused a schism in the body of the Islamic 
world. Among other outcomes, political and cultural relations with 
the Uzbek Shaibanids in Central Asia (905—1007/1500-98) and the 
Ottomans suffered. Contrary to expectations, however, this did not 
affect the continued support for and production of Persian literature in 
their realms. It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of the religious schism 
and the Safavids, Persian culture and Persian literature had their widest 
territorial expansion during the 16th—18th centuries. 

Central Asia had been a homeland of Persian literature from 
Samanid times, and although its importance declined somewhat during 
the reign of the Chaghatayids in the 13th century, it rose to promi- 
nence again under Timür, who made Samarqand his capital. The city 
experienced considerable literary and scientific prosperity under his 
grandson, Ulugh Beg. Under the Sunni Shaibanids, Persian letters 
continued to thrive, even though now Chaghatai (Uzbek) works were 
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also written, following the example set by Mir 'Ali Shir, the father of 
Chaghatai poetry. The Tagkira-yi Muzakkir-i abbab of Baha’ al-Din 
Hasan Nisārī, written in 974/1566—7, contains the notices of 275 
Persian poets who were active during the first three decades of the 
1oth/16th century outside Iran and more particularly in Central Asia. 
Among these are a large number of Shaibanid princes. These, though 
sworn enemies of the Safavids, still wrote Persian poetry and patron- 
ised Persian poets, as did some Ottoman sultans, notably Selim I 
(d. 926/15 20).! 

Persian as the literary and administrative language was introduced in 
Anatolia chiefly by a branch of the Saljüqs (the Saljigs of Rum, 
470-707/1077—1307), many of whose princes actively patronised 
Persian culture. Their literary legacy was taken up by the Ottomans 
(680—1342/1281—1924), who for the greater part of their reign 
followed Persian literary models (see below). 

Iraq, which had been the seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, was drawn 
into the orbit of Persian cultural influence after the Mongols captured 
Baghdad in 1258 and Iraq became a part of the Il-Khanid dominions. 
After the collapse of the Il-Khans in 736/1335 Persian literary culture 
continued to be supported in Iraq by the Jalayirids, a successor state of 
the Mongols in Iraq and Āzarbāījān (736-835/1335—1432), and after 
them by the Turkmen dynasties and finally by the Ottomans. 

The Indian subcontinent was opened to Persian influence with 
Islamic missionary activities in the early centuries of Islam, and later by the 
conquests of the Ghaznavid Mahmūd in the sth/rīth century. The 
Ghaznavids of India were among the first patrons of Persian poetry in the 
subcontinent. Already in the 7th/13th century, Khusrau of Delhi set the 
tone for a large number of poets who followed in his wake. The founding 
of the Mughal empire by Babur in 932/1526 raised to unprecedented 
heights the level of patronage of Persian letters in the subcontinent. A host 
of poets flocked to the courts of Babur’s successors. The generosity of the 
Mughal emperors to Persian poets, and the vying of their literary-minded 
and art-loving dignitaries with one another in attracting and recruiting 
poets and artists, have become legendary. Many biographers and tazkira 
writers? have lingered on the subject (see further below). 


1 See J.H. Kramers, “Selim I”, ER. 

2 See, for instance, Nahāvandī mt, ft: Badā'unī mm, 170ff.; Sanā”ī, pp. 89—126; Azad Bilgrimi, 
Khizāna (written in 1176/1762), on poets who have received gifts and remunerations from their 
patrons, under individual names; Shibli Nu‘mani ri, 4—17; ‘Abd al-Ghanī 1-11, 138ff., and mi, 11, 38ff. 
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The unity of the poetry in different languages 


Poetry was written also in Turkish in Turkey, in Chaghatai among the 
Uzbeks, and in several Indian languages in Muslim India, notably 
Sindhi and Urdu. An important point to bear in mind ts that trrespec- 
tive of the language that the poets used, the poetry was the same. In the 
vast territory stretching from Asia Minor to Turkestan and to Bengal, 
poetry employed the same outlook, literary conventions, forms, 
metres, rhyming patterns, and above all the same imagery. The choice 
of language was an accident of birth, habitat, patronage, or predilec- 
tion, but the models for it were and continued to be Persian. “The first 
Ottoman poets — and their successors through many generations —", 
wrote E.J.W. Gibb in his classic History of Ottoman Poetry, “strove with 
all their strength to write what is little else than Persian poetry in 
Turkish words ... Of national feeling in poetry they dreamed not. 
Poetry to them was one and indivisible.”!. This applies, except in folk 
poetry, equally well to the literature of the Turkic peoples of Central 
Asia and the Muslims of India; in sum, to the non-Arab Muslims that 
Gibb calls West Asian. “The question as to what language a writer in 
this West Asian literature should use,” he points out, “whether this 
should be Persian, Ottoman, Turki, Urdu, or Pushtu, was generally, 
but not always, determined by the locality in which he happened to 
find himself ... To the Ottoman people poetry was a single entity, no 
more affected by question of race or language than was theology or 
science”.? The languages mentioned above were all, more by cultural 
penetration than political dominance, pervaded by Persian, and 
borrowed much of their poetic vocabulary from it. 


Abundance of poetry 


Persian poetry was produced during this period in abundance. In his 
Majalis al-nafā is, Mir ‘Ali Shir names some 132 poets who experienced 
the reign of Shah Rukh.3 A roth/16th-century Persian translator of the 
Majalis, Fakhrī Harati, brings the number of the poets who lived in the 
15th century up to 570.4 Daulatshah, writing c. 892/1487, refers in his 
tazkira to the overabundance of poets and to the decline of poetry's 


! Gibb 1, 29. In writing this section, I have drawn occasionally on my “Safavid Literature”. 
2 Gibb 1, xxxv-xxxvi. 3 Nava’, Mayalis, pp. 1—56, 183—229. 
4 Ibid., pp. 56ff. 
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value as a result. “Wherever you listen", he writes, “there is the 
murmur of a poet and wherever you look there is a tender-heart or a 
wit ... and it is [well] said that the abundance reduces the worth." 
Among the vast number of practitioners of the art were not only 
professional poets for whom the Timurid and Türkmen courts vied, 
but also poets of humble birth and lowly profession. Mir "Alī Shir 
mentions poets who were potters, drum-playets, spinners, tent-makers, 
bag-sweepers, binders, and simple soldiers. He even characterises two 
poets as “ami or illiterate.? 

As for the Safavid period, Sam Mirza records in his Tabfa-yz Sami 
(written in 958/1551) more than 7oo contemporary poets who lived 
under his father Shah Isma*il I and his brother Shah Tahmāsp; and 
Muhammad Tahir Nasrabadi, the 11th/17th-century anthologist and 
biographer of poets, writing under the Safavid Shah Sulaiman 
(1077-1105/1666—94), records nearly 1,000 contemporary poets. This 
is a considerable number, even when we allow that in tazkiras of this 
kind, many poets who are recorded are no more than occasional or 
obscure poets who wrote only mediocre verse. 

The number of poets who wrote in Persia and Central Asia was far 
exceeded by those who wrote in the subcontinent. Although no clear 
statistics are available, there is no doubt that more Persian poetry and 
prose was written in India under the Mughal emperors than in Persia 
during the same period. It will be recalled that Persian was the literary 
and administrative language of Mughal India. It is an indication of the 
extent of the popularity and productivity of Persian poetry in the 
subcontinent that Muhammad Aslah’s tazkira of the Persian poets of 
Kashmir, written during the reign of the Mughal emperor Muhammad 
Shah (1131—61/1719—48), alone lists 303 poets. ‘Ali Shir Tatavi's 
Magālāt al-shu‘ara’ (completed in 1173/1760) contains notices of 719 
Persian poets of Sind alone. Of the 3,148 poets who are the subject of 
Ahmad ‘Ali Hāshimī Sandilavi’s Tagkira-yi Makhzan | al-ghara'ib 
(written in 1218/1804), although this is a general tazkira, the majority 
are poets who either were born in India, lived in India, or were 
supported by an Indian patron. 


! Daulatshah, p. 10. 
2 Navā'ī, Majālis, pp. 21, 23, 37, 40—4, 47; see also pp. 6, 19, 32, for instances of popular 
attention to poetry. 
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Contemporary estimation of tbe poetry 


If in quantity the poetry of the period surpasses that of comparable 
periods in the past, in quality it falls behind and is associated with the 
decline of Persian letters. This characterisation, which reflects the stan- 
dards of modern Persia and of the West, is not shared by the critics of 
the period. The majority of the period's tazkiras have introductory 
sections on the high status of poetry and poets.! Sam Mīrzā, whose 
tazkira has been mentioned, typically declares his contemporaries to 
be equal to Khusrau Dihlavi, Sa‘di, and Anvari, and even superior to 
Firdausi and Sana’l. As to his view of the status of poets in general, he 
considers them "chosen by God and recipients of endless [divine] 
light”. The very fact that men of exalted rank like Mir ‘Ali Shir and 
Sam Mīrzā cared to anthologise the poems of their contemporaries and 
write tazkiras on them, and the eagerness with which the Mughal 
princes and their courtiers sought poets, read their poems, and com- 
mented on them, attest to the high station that they accorded to the 
poetry of their time. 

The poets themselves wrote with great confidence and thought 
highly of the poetry of their period. They considered it a poetry of 
superior ingenuity and imagination. Although not much weight may 
be attached to the poets’ conceit, the very exaggerated views of these 
poets about their work? demonstrate at least that they saw no decline in 
the poetic art of their time. On the contrary, they boasted of the “new 
way”, the “new style" peculiar to them. Several expressions are used 
by the poets and literary historians to refer to this new way. Among 
these are /arz-i taza (or tarz for short)? and /aza-gz7';i. The latter is used 
by Mulla ‘Abd al-Bāgī Nahāvandī in his notices on *Urfi (d. 999/1590) 
and Faizi (d. 1004/1595), suggesting that their new style was encour- 
aged by their poetry-loving patron, Abu'l-Fath Gilani, a high-ranking 
courtier of Akbar.^ 


' See, for instance, Daulatshāh, pp. 5 ff.; Navà'i, Majālis, p. xxiv; Nasrābādī, pp. 3f.; Tatavi, pp. 
$7. 

2 For some examples of Timurid poets’ conceit, see Yarshater, 557 r-i Farsi, pp. 89—91, and 
Sādāt-i Nāsirī in Azar, Atashkada 1, 125. For the conceits of Safavid and Mughal poets, see, e.g., 
Sa'ib, Divan, pp. 218, 871; Kalim, Divan, p. 281 (ghazal no. 484); for “Urfi, see Shibli Nu‘mani rr 
78-81. 

3 Used particularly by Sā'ib: see his Divan, Amiri’s introduction, p. 6; Mu'tamin, Tahavvul, 
pP. 558. 

* Shibli Nu'mānī i, 11. 
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By the mid 16th century, the new style was in full swing and the 
fame of its major representative, Sa'ib (d. 1081/1675), had spread far 
and wide, with a large following in Persia, India, Turkey, and the other 
regions where Persian poetry was written.! 


The emergence of the Indian style 


In essence the Indian style is an elaboration of the ‘Iraqi style into a 
poetry of subtle thoughts and ingenious poetic ideas, frequently at the 
expense of felicity of phrase and warmth of feeling. 

Faint signs of the Indian style begin to appear from the beginning of 
the Timurid period and even in Hafiz. In his case, however, the 
subtlety of imagination is matched by a perfect mastery of language 
and a rare power of expression. It is clear that with him the ghazal in 
the ‘Iraqi style had actualised its whole potential. A fallow literary 
period ensued before a new approach made itself felt. 

From about the middle of the 14th century attempts at expressing 
poetic ideas which would impress the reader by their subtlety, dainti- 
ness, or ingenuity become noticeable. The tendency continues during 
the 15th century, but it is overshadowed by efforts at formal dexterity. 
During the 16th century, while some poets like Vahshi (d. 991/1583) 
wrote warm, passionate poems, and others like ‘Urfi composed robust 
qasidas, the majority of the poets tended towards semantic mannerism 
and intricate formulation of thought. By the 17th century this had 
given rise in Persia and India to a style which was now distinguished 
from the ‘Iraqi style and had adopted different aesthetic criteria. $ana’l, 
(d. 956/1549), 'Urfi, Faizi, Zuhūrī (d. 1025/1616), Nazīrī (d. 1021/ 
1612), Sa'ib, Kalim (d. 1061/1650), Tālib Ámuli (d. 1035/1626) and 
Bīdil (Bedil, d. 1133/1721), are among its masters. 

Before discussing the Indian style in more detail, we must consider a 
phase in which the elaboration of the rhetorical aspects of poetry 
reached an unprecedented high point. 


Poetry of the 1th century 


The generation of poets who lived during the first half of the 15th 
century show no advance on their immediate predecessors. The better- 


1 See Sādāt-i Nāsirī, in Azar, Atasbkada 1, 121, for his fame. 
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known poets of this period, ‘Ismat Bukhara’1, who wrote tender lyrico- 
mystical ghazals; Ni‘mat-Allah Vali, the sufi leader who like Qasim 
al-Anvār wrote mystical lyrics; the humourist Bushāg (Abū Ishāg, 
d. 827 or 830/1424 or 1427), who has left behind a “‘gastronomical”’ 
dīvān; Kātibī Turshizi (d. 839/1435—6), the prolific writer in all major 
forms of Persian poetry who excelled in the use of rhetorical devices; 
Amir Shahi, the writer of felicitous ghazals; and Ibn Husam, who is 
distinguished by his well-composed qasidas, are all good poets of 
limited interest who wrote in the style of the 14th century or earlier, 
but without any conspicuous originality. As in the sciences, where the 
scholarly endeavour tended more and more toward exegesis and anno- 
tation of earlier works rather than original writing, so also in poetry, 
albeit to a lesser extent, it became a current practice to write parallels to 
the works of older masters, emulating the metre, rhyme-pattern, and 
sometimes the type of content of an earlier ghazal, qasida, or masnavi. 
This trend continued through the Safavid and Mughal period, when 
poets often found themselves challenged to “respond” to a poem of a 
past or present master. 

The aspect of the poetry of the 15th century that attracts our notice 
is the tendency of some poets to engage in impressive rhetorical 
elaboration and formal artifice. The currency of this tendency in prose 
has already been pointed out. One of its instances in poetry is the 
choice of difficult radifs. Lutf -Allāh Nishapüri, who saw the early 
years of this period, wrote, among others, a qasida with the words āftāb 
4 mab (“sun and moon") as its radif; another one with the four elements 
as its radif; and a ghazal with double rhyme plus partial homonymy 
(jinās-i za id) worked out in every rhyme. These efforts, however, pale 
before some of the tours de force performed by Katibi. In a qasida of 
fifty-eight lines he has managed to implant in each line the improbable 
pair "camel" and “chamber” (shatur and hujra). He also wrote three 
poems in couplet form of which one has a double rhyme throughout, 
the other employs two simultaneous metres in each line (dha bahrain),! 
and the third combines a rhyme and a jinàs twice in each line, at the end 
of each hemistich. Amir Islam Ghazali wrote a parallel to one of 
Anvarī's qasidas, from each hemistich of which a chronogram for the 
date of the composition of the poem can be extracted.? Another poet, 


! This is achieved by playing with syllables like the -i of the izāfa and the conjunction #, which 
metrically can be short or long. 
? Nava'i, Majālis, p. 14 (Fakhri Harātī's translation). 
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Sahib, wrote an elegy of Mir ‘Ali Shir, all the first hemistichs of which 
were a chronogram for his birthdate and all the second for his death.! 
Ibn Husām, an eager practitioner of rhetorical figures, has written a 
long gasīda in every line of which some six or seven artifices are 
employed. Some of the rhetorical feats appear indeed beyond human 
capability. Ahlī Shirazi, who felt challenged by the masnavīs of Katibi, 
produced an amazing masnavī, Aibr-/ Halāl (“White Magic”), which 
combined all the three feats of Katibi in each line, namely double 
metre, double rhyme, plus a jinās! As if this were not dazzling enough, 
he also wrote three very long qasidas, in each of which a large number 
of subsidiary lines can be extracted and which include illustrations of 
practically all rhetorical figures and rhyme patterns. In India at a later 
date even a poet like Faizi, who deplored exaggerated artifices in the 
poetry of some of his contemporaries, wrote an exegesis of the Qur'an 
using only the fourteen undotted letters (out of a total of 32) of the 
Persian alphabet. 

These few examples, chosen from many, are sufficient to show that 
the difficult artifices and intricate figures which were common to 
“literate” prose find ample expression in poetry, too. Such exertions, 
which indeed require great skill and practice, were admired, and many 
poets felt called upon to prove their dexterity in this field. Lutf-Allah 
Nīshāpūrī composed a guatrain in which he took it upon himself to 
mention four flowers, four gems, four weapons, four colours, four 
days, and the four elements, without appearing to force the meaning. 
Daulatshah writes that Simi Nishapüri, a contemporary of his, was 
challenged to do likewise; he spent a year trying, but failed.? 

While a good number of poets continued to write in the fairly 
unencumbeted style of the early Timurid period, the tendency of those 
who aspired to “originality” and eminence was to engage in an escalat- 
ing use of rhetorical devices. An aspect of this tendency can be seen in 
the increasing popularity of writing chronograms and poetic riddles. 
Both require great straining of imagination. In chronograms the poet 
normally has to find a word or phrase within a poetic context that 
would produce the desired date when the numerical value of each of 
the letters is added together. In riddles, a name or concept is hinted at 
in a variety of ways, and the reader must solve them by following the 
often intricate clues. Nasrabadi (d. ¢. 1100/1688) has a section at the end 


1 Ibid., p. 244 (Shah Muhammad Qazvini’s translation). 
? Daulatshāh, p. 319. 
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of his tazkira devoted solely to an anthology of chronograms and 
riddles, and many dīvāns of the period end with compositions in these 
genres. 


The court of Husain Baiqara 


The poets of the next hundred years or so, from the middle of the 15th 
century to about the middle of the 16th century, followed the same trend. 
The court of the Timurid Husain b. Mansür b. Baiqara is the focal point of 
this period, not only on account of its generous patronage of literature and 
the arts, but also because it boasted among its cluster of poets "Abd 
al-Rahmān Jāmī (d. 898/1492), an encyclopaedist, poet, and mystic of 
considerable verve and accomplishment. A most respected figure of his 
time, he was appreciated also at the courts of the Qara Ouyūnlū, the Āg 
Quyünlü and the Ottomans. Among his better-known contemporaries 
were Maktabi Shirazi, (d. 9oo or 916/1495 or 1510), writer of several 
masnavis; Sanā'ī, who wrote both lyrics and panegyrics; Fighānī, com- 
poser of passionate love-ghazals; Hilālī Chaghata’i (d. 935/1529), who has 
a number of well-composed lyrics to his name; and Ahli Shirazi, a master 
of all genres and, as we have seen, an unsurpassed practitioner of con- 
trived rhetorical figures. Responding to the ghazals and the qasidas of 
former masters and imitating them continued to be vigorously pursued by 
the poets of this period. A large number of lyrical, mystical and ethical 
masnavis, including Jami’s Haft aurang ("Seven thrones”), were written in 
imitation of Nizāmī and Khusrau Dihlavī. The writing of riddles and 
chronograms also continued to be widely practised. The contemporary 
historian Khwānd Amir mentions among Jami’s diverse works a treatise 
on writing riddles.! 

With Ahli’s wizardry at formal elaborations such feats reached a 
point beyond which it was hardly possible to pass. The way to the 
elaboration of meaning, however, which had started earlier, was open 
and was now taken up with relish. 


Elaboration of meaning: development of the Indian style 


Elaboration of the meaning, like that of the formal elements, becomes 
a concern of the poet when direct expression of simple poetic thoughts 


! Khwānd Amir rv, 338. 
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no longer satisfies him. Ingenuity and novelty of poetic thought in the 
poetry of the period manifest themselves in several ways. One common 
instance is to give an existing simile or metaphor a new twist or to 
build on its implications. Hazin, for example, takes the hackneyed 
metaphor of calling the beloved's face a candle (light) and after revers- 
ing it (i.e. candlelight resembles her face in radiance — still a common 
variation of the basic metaphor) presents us with the following line: 


Sweat of shame ran down from the candle's brow 
When it was outshone by your radiant face.! 


Another is to hit upon a new simile or metaphor as in the following 
line, attributed to Sab 


Like a reed-riding child, in the field of choice 
We see ourselves mounted on a steed; in fact we are on foot; 


or the following on the fertile theme of the candle: 


Anyone who like the candle exalts his head with a crown of gold, 
Will ofttime sit [immersed] to his neck in tears;? 


and, 


The weeping of the candle is not in mourning for the moth, 
Dawn is at hand: it is thinking of its own dark night.* 


In another line’ Sà'ib compares the joy of the weary fasters when they 
see the new moon which ends the month of Ramadan and announces 
the feast of Fitr, to that of those poets who seize upon a new poetic 
idea after having constantly searched for it: 


For us joy means to seize upon a subtle thought; 
For us image makers, this is the new moon of the Feast. 


A third instance is to read a clever, never previously thought-of 
interpretation into a natural phenomenon, a fact of life, a common 
experience, or an observation, as in the following lines by Kalim: 


! Hazin, Kulliyyāt, p. 531: the three ghazals with shan‘ ("candle") as radif offer many elabora- 
tions and variations on the old candle metaphors. 

2 Not found in Amiri’s edition of the Divan or in Mu'tamin's selections, but quoted in 
Jahānbānī, p. 510. 

3 Sa'ib, Divan, p. 749; translation taken from LHP 1v, 276. 

^ Sā'ib, Divan, p. 349. 

5 Sā'ib, selections ed. Mu'tamin, p. 222 (not found in Amīrī's edition). 

6 Nazuk-khiyalan, literally “men of subtle imagination". 
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If abandoning comfort does not bring pleasure, 
Why is it that the tender-bodied rose makes its bed in thorns?! 


and, 
The spark knows not of the outcome of things in this world 
Look at its ashen body after being draped in satin? 

and again: 


Those with an enlightened heart are not attached to their offspring: 
Separation from spark is easy for the flame.? 


In such verses often the observation or common experience is 
expressed in one hemistich, the interpretation or illustration (7rs2/ 
al-masal) in the next, so that the line is complete and self-contained, as 
in the following by Sab: 


When a man grows old, his greed grows young; 
Slumber becomes heavy at the time of dawn.* 


The technique often consists of illustrating a dictum or a point claimed 
by the poet by an undeniable parallel, as in the line by Kalim: 


The mean do not acquire nobility by proximity to the great 
The thread does not become precious by its connection with 
the pearls; 


and, 


If you are satisfied with your portion, the more or less of the 
world is the same; 

When the thirsty man reguires but one draught, the pitcher and the 
river are the same. 


A variation of this device is to offer a poetic justification (Pusn-i ta'lil) 
for a statement made by the poet, a device frequently and most inven- 
tively used in the poetry of the period — for instance: 


His apparent cruelty covers a hidden kindness: 
He kills the prey so it will not become lean.? 


In another variation, the poet implies validity for a poetic statement as 
if it were an acknowledged truth, as in the following line by Sa'ib: 


Kalim, Divan, p. 231. 2 Ibid., p. 320: satin refers to the spark’s fiery colour. 
Ibid., p. 307. * Sā'ib, selections ed. Mu'tamin, p. 77. 

Kalim, Divan, p. 117 (no. 77). 

Ibid., p. 192 (no. 259): the word translated “river” is daryā (also “sea”, ocean"). 

Ibid. 
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To write letters to the beloved is an alien custom 
The moth's letter to the candle is its wings.! 


Yet another instance is to reach a new level of poetic exaggeration as in 
the line from Fighāni: 


You appeared in his dream and your feet took on the hue of henna, 
So much did he rub them against his eyes!? 


A further technique is that of invoking a paradox as in Sa'ib's line: 


By bitter words he makes himself [seem] sweet; 
It is a disaster to life when a coquette happens to be 
sweetly foul-mouthed.? 


Still another method is to play on the associative meanings or implica- 
tions of words and images so that, apart from the more obvious 
purport of the line, accessory relationships and correspondences are 
invoked in the mind of the reader, for instance: 


Oh my Joseph, how long will you place a blue beauty spot 
under your lip, 
This dove is not worthy of the hollow of your chin.4 


The only raison d'étre of this non-poetic and altogether vapid line is 
the correspondences and congruities between its elements: congruence 
between Joseph and pit; “blue” (s7/) and "the Nile" (an unexpressed 
homonymy), the second meaning related to Joseph; chah (‘‘pit’’) has 
invoked the image of dove on account of the expression &abaar-i chahi, 
“wild pigeon". 

When such correspondences are not forced they add new dimen- 
sions to the line. In fact the intellectual and poetic impact of the ghazals 
in the Indian style is very often deepened by such implied cor- 
respondences; they invite the reader to discover and appreciate them. 
As long as they are not too tenuous, they afford the reader the pleasure 
of both wonder and discovery; but only too often the power of expres- 
sion is inadequate, and the poet fails to do justice to all the relation- 
ships which crowd his mind. 

An element which contributes to the intricacy of many a line is the 


1 Sā'ib, Divan, p. 242. 

2 Fighānī, Divān, p. 126. There is deliberate ambiguity here: henna hue either on account of 
tenderness of the feet’s skin, or from the lover's eyes, which conventionally shed tears of blood. 

3 Sà'ib, selections ed. Mu'tamin, p. 192; see also the line from Kalim, above. 

4 Sa'ib, selections ed. Mu'tamin, p. 119: the word translated “hollow” is chad, literally “pit”. 
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excessive use of constructs based on a metaphor. Conventional meta- 
phors in Persian poetry are generally based on correspondence between 
two simple ideas, such as "glance" and "dart", "wrath" and “fire”. 
Persian poets often combine the two elements of a metaphor in a single 
phrase where the second word determines the metaphorical nature of 
the first, such as tēr-i nigah (dart of a glance"). Such sets are often 
based on a simile (that is, izāfa-yt tashbibi), but the correspondence may 
be otherwise and sometimes be grounded on the implications of two 
ideas, such as chashm-i tama‘ ("the eye of greed") or dast-i ghaib (the 
hand of the Hidden"). The poets of the Indian School sometimes have 
too many of these sets in a line, as in the following from Naziri's elegy 
on his child: 


Without the breath of morn the orchard of the flower-bud grew dry. 
Without the lip of the moist rose-petal, the milk of the clouds 
dried up,! 


or the following line quoted by the author of Ma'āsir-i Rahimi from 
Shaida (16th century): 


When the eye of the sun finds its eyebrow in the horn of Aries, 
Night becomes the pupil and day the white, so to speak.? 


The reader will have a hard time keeping up with such accumulated 
metaphors, particularly if they are unfamiliar and the links on which 
they are built are thin or whimsical, as in many poems of the later poets 
of this school, like Shaukat Bukhārā'ī (d. 1107/1696), Nasir ‘Ali 
Sahrandi (d. 1108/1697) and above all, the highly imaginative, passion- 
ate, but often convoluted and occasionally undecipherable Bidil, whose 
flights of fancy and his extraordinary ability to capture far-fetched 
correspondences often leave the reader aghast. 

Despite their variety, these devices? can be reduced, however, to one 
of two basic techniques: finding new, unexpected links between 
unrelated notions, and orchestrating the associative meanings of 
words, ideas, and images. In the final analysis both come down to a 
single faculty: perceiving uncommon relationships. The more subtle or 
tenuous these are, the more ingenious and inventive they will sound, 
but also less easy to grasp. It is this cerebral aspect of this “imagist 
school" of Persian poetry which is both its great merit and its bane. 


! Nazīrī, Divan, p. 561. ? Nahavandi 11, 1489. 
> For more extensive examples, see Yarshater, “‘Safavid Literature”, pp. 229-56. 
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Modern evaluation 


The poetry of this period is generally considered one of decline, and the 
term "the Indian style" haš assumed a mildly derogatory flavour.! The 
first to hold this view were the members of the Isfahānī group who 
began the Literary Revival movement. Lutf ‘Ali Azar’s comments in his 
tazkira on Sa’ib, the best-known Safavid poet, are indicative of the 
opinions of the group. He states that “from the beginning the way to the 
firm imagery of the eloquent poets of the past was blocked" to Sa'ib, the 
"founder of the distasteful new style". He considers his renown un- 
founded, and intimates that only with great effort had he managed to 
choose some poems of Sa'ib.? The harshest indictment of the Safavid 
style is penned perhaps by Riza Quli Khan Hidayat (d. 1288/1871), the 
well-known Oājār scholar, historian, and anthologist. In his Majma‘ 
al-fusabā , the best-known Persian tazkira, which reflects the orientation 
of the qasida-writers of the Qajar period, he writes: 


After the Saljüq poets no progress was obtained in poetry; on the contrary, it 
declined daily from the highest level until it reached a middle state with the 
poetry of Salman Savaji and his like. A number of poets belonging to this 
stage attempted lyric poetry, but except for Khwaja Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Hafiz, whose. ghazals have been well appreciated by the admirers of form and 
substance, there is hardly a divan inherited from them which could be worthy 
of hearing. Gradually the poetry declined further from the middle stage and 
reached a low level. Under the Tūrkmens and the Safavids, reprehensible 
styles appeared ...and since there were no binding rules for lyrics, the poets, 
following their sick natures and distorted tastes, began to write confused, vain 
and nonsensical poems. They placed in their poetry insipid meanings instead 
of inspired truths, ugly contents ... instead of fine rhetorical devices and 
attractive innovations ...but, since every defect is followed by a perfection, 
and each separation by a reunion, ...towards the end of the rule of the Lurs 
[the Zand dynasty] several individuals directed their tastes toward reviving 
the style of the old masters and demonstrated awareness of the tastelessness of 
the style of the later poets and their banal ways ...and endeavoured ...to divert 
people from their blame-worthy style.’ 


This view of Safavid poetry, which was echoed by Muhammad Tagī 
Bahar (d. 1330/1951), a respected contemporary poet and literary 


' For the views of some Western literary historians, see ibid., pp. 217, 227. 
2 There are two versions of this comment in Azar, Atashkada 1, 124-5, 127, following different 
manuscripts: both are derogatory. 3 Hidāyat 1, 9-10. 
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historian,! has generally been followed by modern critics.? The distaste 
for this style has received further support from some contemporary 
literary scholars who regard the Safavid period as a barren one and 
hold the dynasty responsible for the decline of culture and learning in 
Persia? 

This view of the Indian school of poetry, however, has by no means 
been shared by all. The Literary Revival movement did not have much 
impact outside Persia, and the Indian, Ottoman, Afghan, and Central 
Asian critics continued to admire the works of ‘Urfi, Sa'ib, Nazīrī, 
Kalīm and their like. The lively criticism we often find in works 
written in India of some poets of the Indian school is directed not 
against the school itself but against individual failings.^ Shibli 
Nu'mānī, in the third volume of his major history of Persian literature 
in Urdu, Air al-‘Ajam, although not unaware of some of the excesses 
and weaknesses of the poets of this school, still shows great apprecia- 
tion of them and treats them almost in the same vein as he has earlier 
treated Sa'di and Hāfiz. It may be that in countries outside Persia some 
of the formal aspects of poetry are appreciated somewhat differently 
than in Persia itself. 

Of late some Persian critics, too, have attempted a vindication of the 
Indian style.» The dīvāns of many of the poets of this school have 
recently been published, and excerpted lines from them have found 
their way into many anthologies, a well known example being that of 
Jahānbānī. These poets are now receiving kinder treatment than be- 
fore, but the scepticism of the established literary critics, although 
moderated, has not been radically altered. 


General impression of the poems 


The poetry of the Indian school is too often judged — particularly by its 
admirers — on the basis of single lines, excerpted from the dīvāns. 


! See his collected literary papers, Bahar u adab-i Farsi, ed. M. Gulbun (Tehran, 1972), pp. 43ff. 

2 For a recent expression of this view, see Āryānpūr 1, 7-15. 

3 See Muhammad Qazvini's letter quoted in LHP rv, 26; and cf. the comments of O. Ghani on 
an anthology consisting chiefly of lines written by Indian school poets, in his Yaddashtha x, ed. C. 
Ghani (London, 1984), 621. 

* A lively example is the detailed critique of Hazin’s poetry by Siraj al-Din Árzü (quoted by 
Sirishk, pp. 40—53) and a rejoinder by Azad Bilgrāmī, Khizdna, pp. 194—6. 

5 Among others, Amiri in $a’ib, Divan, p. 2; Mu'tamin, Tabavvul, pp. 351, 357 ff., 396; Baižāī 
in Kalim, Divan, introduction, p. 12; Sādāt-i Nasiri in Azar, Atasbkada 1, 124ff.; Dashti, pp. 133ff. 
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These lines, frequently met in anthologies, are generally clever, dainty, 
and imaginative; they are also sometimes polished and eloquent. A 
more comprehensive impression is gained, however, when we look at 
the dīvāns as a whole. Here we see the infirmity of the language, forced 
attempts at cleverness and novelty, crowding of lines with images, 
disparateness of ideas expressed in a single ghazal without any clear 
philosophical or even ethical focus, and a certain absence of warmth 
and emotional authenticity. By its preoccupation with novelty the 
spontaneity of this poetry suffers. Some poets like Fighani and Vahshi, 
who were more interested in conveying their heart's feelings, still 
followed the models of the 'Iraqi school and their ghazals are 
unmistakably love poems. But more often the poets appear to be so 
concerned with discovering novel ideas and unexpected turns and 
making clever allusions that the ghazal loses some of its emotive effect 
and forfeits its naturalness. In the works of the later poets of the period 
the ghazal is often no longer an expression of the poet's feelings, but an 
arena for the play of poetic wit and invention. Images and ideas 
become almost free and assume a life of their own. 

The music of the ghazals also call for some comment. Whereas the 
qasidas generally retain their vivid musical quality, in the ghazal the 
lively rhythms and well-phrased modulations of the former poets are 
often replaced by languid, monotonous ones. This is partly because 
frequently longer metres, such as Žazaj octameters (four times mafa tlun 
to each hemistich), were chosen by the poets, possibly to enable them to 
express complex thought in a single line, but this cannot explain the 
dragging and monotonous arrangements of short and long syllables 
within a chosen metre. Only infrequently do we find in the ghazals of the 
17th century those exciting, dance-inspiring or virile rhythms! we en- 
counter in the poetry of the old masters. The music of the ghazals and 
the masnavis seems to be well in tune with a spirit of meekness advo- 
cated by the mystics and the devout humility that the poet assumed 
vis-a-vis the beloved. The musical aspect of Persian poetry, however, is 
an area which has not been studied adequately and requires further 
research. 

Not only in music, but also in language the ghazal lost ground. The 
‘Iraqi ghazal is characterised by elegance and adequacy of expression. It 
uses a polished, well-crafted language, the elements of which fit 


1 For an excellent example of such rhythms, see Naziri, Divan, p. 195 (no. 279). 
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together in a grammatically sound and musically pleasing manner. With 
the poets of the Indian school the language becomes somewhat loose; 
the syntax, which is the linguistic expression of logical thought, weak- 
ens and the exclusive diction of the ghazal breaks down; common 
words of everyday life enter the lyrics.! The admission of common 
words is not detrimental by itself; it could even be beneficial, as in the 
case of Iraj (d. 1343/1924) and Parvin (d. 1320/1941) in a later period. It 
is their uneasy grafting onto a select language combined with syntactic 
and expressive weakness that marks the poor quality of diction and is 
considered a negative aspect of this poetry. 

On the other hand, these poems allow a variety of content which we 
do not find in the ‘Iraqi ghazals. They contain many universal state- 
ments, points of practical wisdom, mystical sentiments and moral 
advice, generally enlivened by a poetic, unexpected illustration. It must 
be pointed out, however, that such statements do not emanate from 
any system of thought. They are scattered remarks occasioned by the 
poet's having seized upon some congruity or elusive relationship. 

Thus these poems on the one hand become less intimate, but on the 
other more observant. The latter quality was not lost on the critics of 
the period. They refer to it as may gg: which means observing and 
expressing real or natural situations occurring in the course of the 
lover's experience. The following line from Nazīrī is a case in point: 


His kindness cannot be trusted. 
I am a new lover and his mind does not suspect me;? 


or the following lines from Sharaf -i Jahan: 


He will answer me aloud so as to make my rival aware 
If I should ask him a question in confidence;? 


and 


Stealthily my eyes wandered over his face 
He turned his glance toward me, and I was ashamed.^ 


But while we find many fine lines and, here and there, splendid 
ghazals, these hardly diminish the general impression. In view of its 


t! Mu'tamin, Tabavvul, pp. 365, 380, brings together a number of these words and phrases. 

2 Naziri, Divan, p. 5o (no. 79). 

3 Quoted by Shibli Nu‘mani 111, 18, from Azad Bilgrāmī, who expressed the view that Sharaf -i 
Jahan (d. 962/1555), a vizier of Tahmāsp I, gave an impetus to vag -g' and was a frequent user 
of it. * Ibi 
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emphasis on witty content, the Indian style poetry reads better than 
‘Iraqi or Khurāsānī poetry in translation,! once its conventions are 
understood. Its language and formal qualities, lost to translation, do 
not match, however, the inventiveness of its thought and remain some- 
what jarring. 


The cause of decline 


The development of Persian lyric poetry from its inception is entirely 
coherent and understandable. From a sturdy and joyous beginning — 
with a rather gratified lover as its protagonist — it develops into a 
passionate poetry of superb diction, and eventually leads to the intri- 
cate ghazals of the later phase of the Indian style, gradually losing its 
emotional force and linguistic splendour. In the end it reads more like a 
riddle, lost in the web of recondite thought and crowded imagery. 
Such a course is not uncommon in the development of many an art and 
literature. All manner of theories, mostly of a political nature, have 
been offered to account for the decline of classical Persian literature. 
Actually, the development of Persian poetry in the 14th to 18th cen- 
turies does not seem to have been much affected by political, social, or 
religious events. Neither the destructive invasion of Timür, nor the 
religious militarism of the Safavids, nor the enlightened encouragement 
of the Great Mughals seems to have substantially altered its course. This 
course does not require much explanation, any more than do the rise, 
decline, and fall of political systems or social institutions. The decline 
simply comes with old age and the exhaustion of creative energy. Rather 
than having been caused by external events, it is, like some of the events 
themselves, a manifestation of diminishing spiritual strength. 

In the period we have surveyed we are dealing with the last organic 
phase of “classical” Persian poetry. This phase did not come to an end 
without a final show of vigour. It gave us a vast body of poetry that, its 
flaws notwithstanding, has enriched Persian literature with gems of 
ingenious poetry in tens of thousands of sparkling lines. 


1 Cf. LHP rv, 164. 
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